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THE CHURCH AND THE LABORING MAN 



The world needs a new picture of Christ. 
It is somewhat surprising that it has not 
appeared before this. The mystical, dream- 
Christ of Medievalism has been so plainly 
outgrown and becomes " so splendidly null" 
that we wonder that art has not felt the 
growing demand. The modern world, uni- 
fied by its industrialism, needs a Christ not 
of the cloister but of the open street and 
market-place. Is the church giving to the 
world such a Christ? The question is im- 
perative, insistent. Has the church sub- 
stituted for the Christ of the gospel an ultra- 
spiritualised, dilettante Christ? Do we not 
need to look again into the face of that 
young village carpenter, living in a little 
Nasarene (backwoods) hamlet, going about 
among the humble homes of his native place, 
mending the simple furniture, helping to 
build their rude houses? A plain day 
laborer, with his kit of tools upon his shoulder, 
earning his daily bread as all other laborers 
have done since time began? The gospels 
certainly have spared no pains to paint just 
such a Christ for the world. There are no 
wise silences as to homely details, no dainty 
roundabout of phrase, no veiled hints of 
something superfine behind the common 
fact. No. He was simply, plainly, Jesus 
of Nasareth, a village carpenter, the son of a 
village carpenter. When he selected his 
disciples he did precisely what his heredity 
would suggest, preferred laboring men to the 
learned, the rich, and the mighty. He kept 
stedfastlyto the end to the rdle of poverty 
and service. He had not where to lay his 
head, was poorer than the foxes and the 
birds. What has the church to say of such 
a Christ to-day? Who would ever dream of 
such a Christ in her gorgeous palaces, with 
their robed priests and colored light, in- 
cense, flowers, music, and delicately intoned 
rituals? 

Is it not time that the words of Bishop 
Lines should be reiterated in all branches 
of the church until they become a fixt and 
commanding conviction: "There is a feel- 
ing that the Christian church has drifted 
out of complete sympathy with the great 



company of people who are doing the world's 
work and bearing its heaviest burdens." 
" The desirable parishioner has been too 
often the man who could pay for a high- 
priced pew or make a generous subscription." 
"Our pride and foolish rivalries as regards 
our churches and their services have their 
proper punishment in the absence from 
them of people who can not afford to be in 
them on the same footing as all the rest." 
In other words, they miss from our churches 
the Carpenter of Nasareth. He can not 
afford to hire a pew. His plain clothes and 
democratic manners would surely assign 
him a place in a corner behind a pillar or in 
a remote gallery. Who in the main aisle 
would wait to give him welcome? 

If the church were altogether satisfied 
with this state of things the case would be 
hopeless. But the social renaissance which 
is stirring the whole world to newness of life 
is felt even more deeply in the church. 
Conviction of sin in this matter, so notice- 
able in all church gatherings, is prophetic 
of true repentance with its appropriate 
works. But the path of return from any 
sin is always beset with difficulties. The 
greater the sin the more labor in works 
meet for repentance. We have our palatial 
churches remote from the homes of the 
laborers of the community. We are encased 
as in armor by the habits and customs of 
the past. Our preaching and forms of wor- 
ship have crystallised around the traditions 
and predilections of the people who hold 
themselves quite distinct from those who 
do the world's work and bear its heaviest 
burdens. These are the impedimenta of 
the church in its toilsome pathway of re- 
pentance back to normal relations with 
all the people irrespective of class or 
condition. 

We must not permit ourselves to be con- 
fused or turned from the main issue by any 
sophistical debate as to what is meant by 
the term, laboring man. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the minister, the business man, 
often insist that they are laborers — and that 
no distinction shall be made. Any one 
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of these classes can easily and decisively 
determine his status by applying for sit- 
tings in an aristocratic church, or making 
a tentative effort to "get into society." On 
the other hand, the laboring men know per- 
fectly well who they are, witness their vast 
organisations, their camaraderie socially, 
and their drift into separate political parties. 
It is too late in the great world-movement 
for any sophistry or mystification in this 
matter. The laborers of the world have 
come to class-consciousness. They are to a 
large extent estranged from the church, 
and to a serious, if not portentous, degree 



embittered in spirit. They feel, whether 
justly or unjustly matters little, that they 
have not received their due proportion 
of the profits of labor, and that they are de- 
barred from their normal right to more com- 
plete living. If ever the church has received 
a providential call to a great mission is it 
not just this world-wide demand of the toilers 
and burden-bearers of the race? Are they 
not calling for the leadership of that young 
Carpenter Christ to champion their cause 
in righteousness against the inequality and 
hardness of present social conditions? 

J. H. E. 



THIRD QUARTER. THE CHURCH AND THE 
WORKING MAN 

JULY-THE GRADUAL AND REASONABLE REDUCTION OF THE 
HOURS OF LABOR TO THE LOWEST PRACTICABLE POINT 
AND THAT DEGREE OF LEISURE FOR ALL, WHICH IS A CON- 
DITION OF THE HIGHEST HUMAN LIFE. 



July i — Existing Hours of Labor 

It is very difficult to make any state- 
ment as to the existing hours of labor which 
will not be in danger of misleading. If one 
should state the extremely long hours which 
prevail in the shops of some of the most 
sweated industries, and then, comparing 
this with the short hours which obtain in a 
few trades, say that hours vary between 
these extremes, he would state a literal truth 
and yet convey little or no real information. 
The question would still arise, how many 
people work at the long hours and how many 
at the short, and above all, what are the 
hours between these extremes worked by the 
large majority of the people. Yet if, on the 
other hand, one gives such averages derived 
from statistical observation (such as we do 
give in this lesson), attention is not called 
to the large number working very long hours, 
even tho the average work a less number 
of hours. The fact that the average working 
day in the United States is, perhaps, ten 
hours, makes it no easier, and perhaps even 
harder for the hundreds of thousands and, 
perhaps, millions who may be working 
twelve hours, or even longer. 

Again, it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
to compare conditions in different trades. 
Ten hours or less in one trade and under cer- 
tain conditions may be quite the equivalent 



of twelve hours, or even more, in another 
trade or under other conditions. Again, 
the averages themselves are apt to be mis- 
leading from the fact that averages can 
be based only on statistics actually collected, 
and in collecting statistics it is so much 
easier to get at the facts of the larger indus- 
trial establishments, and of the better- 
organised industries, that all economic sta- 
tistics almost inevitably fail to do justice 
to the small shop, and the unorganised 
industries in which conditions are almost in- 
evitably worse than in the large shop and 
the well-organised industry. Hence, almost 
all economic statistics and averages are apt 
to give a more favorable showing than 
really is the case. 

It is patent that the following table does 
give too favorable a showing, because, e.y., in 
the clothing trade only the hours worked in 
factories are given, and the often terrible 
hours worked in the sweatshops of that in- 
dustry are not even referred to, and perhaps 
can not be tabulated. 

Again, the fact must be noted that it does 
not include the hours worked in many very 
important occupations — and among some 
in which long hours are among the greatest 
evils. Such are the various occupations 
connected with transportation, such as rail- 
way engineers, firemen, conductors, brake- 
men, street-car employees, etc. The long 
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hours In which these men are often kept on 
a stretch is often most serious in its results 
on the men and a menace to the safety of the 
public. Again the long hours in stores, and 
especially those small stores which are open 
in the evening, find no place in this table. 
It is therefore given as the best table that 
can be procured, yet is extremely incomplete 
and in great danger of being misleading, 
unless properly interpreted and understood. 

Average Horns or Labor, 1907. From 

Bulletin No. 77 or the Bureau or 

Labor (United States), July, 1908 

Occupations per Week 

Agricultural Implement Trades 68.41 

Bread Bakers 00.09 

Blacksmithinc and Horseshoeing 64.72 

Boot and Shoe Trade 66.26 

Brick Makers 60.61 

Building Trades 47.01 

Candy Makers 68. 10 

Carpet Makers 68.86 

Carriages and Wagons 67.17 

Cars— Steam Railroad 66.16 

Clothing Factory Products 63.72 

Cotton Goods 60.76 

Dyeing, Finishing and Printing Textiles. 68.26 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 53.80 

Flour 60.06 

Foundry and Machine Shop 56.48 

Furniture 56.70 

Gas 67.40 

Glass 63.60 

Harness 55.05 

Hats, Fur 53.86 

Hosiery and Knit Goods 61.80 

Iron and Steel, Bar 66.80 

Bessemer Converting 63.37 

Blast Furnace 83.60 

Leather 50.10 

Liquors, Malt 51.42 

Lumber 60.31 

Marble and Stone Work 51.18 

Paper and Wood Pulp 56.05 

Planing Mills 57.05 

Pottery 52.53 

Printing and Binding, Book and Job — 61.86 

Printing, Newspaper 47.17 

Shipbuilding 55.70 

Silk Goods 57.33 

Slaughtering and Meat Packing 50.07 

8treet8 and Sewers, Contract Work 56.06 

Municipal Work 48.74 

Tobacco, Cigars 63.41 

Woolen and Worsted Goods 58.06 

57.35 

Questions iur Study and Subjbcts fob Ds- 
batbs. What are the prevailing hours of labor in 
factories in your Stater What in your town or city? 
What are the prevailing hours in the shops and stores 
of your town or city? What are the hours in the 
bakeries? What hours do the men work on the 
street cars of your town or city? How many shifts 
have they? What are the prevailing hours in the 
trades where labor is organized? What in the un- 
organised? What trades have the eight-hour day? 
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What trades or occupations work the longest hours? 
What instances do you know of extremely long 
hours? What instances do you know of women 
working long hours? What of children working 
long hours? What are the working hours of the 
wives of working men? Are there longer hours in 
the Eastern. Central, Southern, or Western States? 
See article "Hours of Labor, " in the "Encyclopedia 
of Social Reform." 



July 8 — Evils of Long Hcnrs 

The evils of long hours are so patent that 
they need but be Btated to be understood. 
One thing only is it necessary to make clear 
and that is that by our subject is meant 
long hours in industrial occupations. Men 
in professional or in business life will 
sometimes say: ''Why should working men 
ask for ten hours, nine hours, eight hours, 
as the case may be, while I, in my office or 
at home, often work twelve hours a day, 
and sometimes more?" The answer to this 
is that there is no just comparison to be 
made between commercial or professional 
life and what is known as industrial labor 
under the wage system. In industrial labor 
the work required is often, and perhaps 
usually, monotonous, with little chance for 
the personal equation of creativeness, in- 
dividuality, and interest. In many opera- 
tions the laborer is but an attachment to a 
machine; usually his work is more or less 
routine. To do monotonous work in which 
there is little call for personal interest for 
twelve hours is one thing; to do work that 
calls out individual interest and personality, 
and usually allows for considerable variety, 
is quite another. A worker in the Spring- 
field, Mass., armory, once went to a prayer- 
meeting and heard speakers, who knew little 
of industrial toil from experience, glorifying 
the "divinity of labor." The armory man 
arose and said: "I hate my work, and I am 
not ashamed of hating it. My work is, 
day in and day out, month in and month out, 
year in and year out, to see that a machine 
bores a hole in a piece of steel, each hole 
and each piece of steel always exactly alike. 
I do the work simply because I have to, and 
I hate it." It is this sort of labor which 
needs limitation. When it must be done, 
it should be done in shifts a few hours at a 
time, for each man. When we speak of the 
necessity of short hours, we mean in in- 
dustrial labor. 

This is not to say that it might not also 
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be better in commerce and in the professions 
for men to work short hours. A shorter 
banking day and shorter business hours 
may tend to produce better men in the long 
run than our present long, intense business 
hours. Under the proper organisation of 
society it may well be that we shall all — 
workers by head and workers by hand alike 
— spend shorter hours in doing the world's 
material work, and longer hours in artistic, 
intellectual, and spiritual labors. 

The evils of long hours in the industrial 
field, however, are, as we say, patent. First, 
they often, if not usually, impair bodily 
health and vigor. Not infrequently they 
call into play only certain muscles of the 
body, with limited processes of the mind. 
The result is that the few muscles called 
into play become unduly tired and worn, and 
the general physical health is impaired. 
Illustrations of this can be seen in every 
industrial town. On the railroads when an 
accident occurs because an engineer has 
failed to observe a signal, a brakeman has 
improperly fixt a switch, or a telegraph 
operator has failed, the real cause is not in- 
frequently the long hours upon which he 
has been in tension, physical exhaustion 
rendering him bodily and mentally unfit to 
continue his protracted responsible work. 
Long hours often also induce the laborer to 
crave stimulus and excitement. The facts 
prove, as we shall later show, that it is the 
long-hour men, not the short-hour men, who 
most patronise the saloon. 

Again, long hours all but inevitably im- 
pair the mental processes and activities of the 
worker. Exhausted by long labor, he is 
usually unfit for reading or study in the 
evening, or even for light social pleasures. 
He, therefore, usually smokes and sleeps the 
short evening away, if he does not seek 
stimulus and dissipation. 

Long hours, once more, tend to deprive 
the worker of even the possibility of proper 
home life. A man who works twelve hours 
a day often has to give two or three addi- 
tional hours to meals, and going to and from 
his work. What chance has he for family 
life outside of sleeping hours? Even if he 
does not have Sunday labor, this is often the 
only day when he can see his children awake. 
His wife must rise frequently as early as 
five o'clock to prepare his breakfast, and her 
day is often two or three hours longer 
than his. The long-hour day and a home 



life even approximately human can scarcely 
go together. 

Once more, the long hours make at least 
difficult the spiritual and religious devel- 
opment of men. The writer was once a 
member of a Knights of Labor Stablemen's 
Assembly, in a great city. His fellow 
stablemen did not have arduous labor, but 
they had very long hours in which they 
were required to be in the livery stables. 
Frequently from seven in the morning 
until eleven or twelve at night they had to 
be liable for duty, and this, too, including 
Sundays. When other people had holidays, 
they worked harder than ever. Is it any 
wonder that they exhibited brutal qualities? 
Long hours of labor perhaps usually stunt, 
if they do not stultify the soul. 

Questions tor Study and Subjects for Dis- 
cussion. What is the effect of Ions hours upon 
wages? Who set the higher wages, those who 
work long hours or those who work short hours? 
What is the effect of long hours under unhygienic 
conditions, or in overheated atmosphere, ill- 
ventilated rooms, or unhealthy surroundings? Can 
you compare the same number of hours on a farm 
and in a factory? In a mine and in a store? Can 
you judge of the effects of steady long noun from 
occasional experiences of excessive work? What in 
your experience are the comparative morals of those 
working long hours and of those working short 
hours? What of their comparative mentalities? 
What of their comparative efficiency? What illus- 
trations can you give upon each point? (See 
article "Eight Hours" in the "Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform.") 
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The advantages of short hours are, natur- 
ally, first, that they prevent, at least to a 
large extent, the evils of long hours; but 
they do more — they make positively pos- 
sible much that is impossible with the 
long-hour day. Men and women who work 
with healthy, vigorous bodies can do things 
of which the tired worker is utterly in- 
capable, in quality as well as in quantity. 
The American workman paid $3 a day is 
often a cheaper workman than some poor 
man in India or China, paid a few cents a 
day. Health and vigor are necessary to 
good work, and these are only possible with 
hours of labor reduced to reasonable limits. 

It is, however, the mental and social 
effects of the short -hour day which are far 
more important. The best illustration of 
this is to be found in an actual statement 
of facts. 
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Mr. Rae's classic book, "Eight Hours For 
Work/' published in 1894, gives much tes- 
timony. Mr. Rae began his investigations 
an unbeliever in the eight-hour day. His 
investigations changed his mind. He says: 

•'AH experience indorses the wisdom of re- 
ducing the hours of labor. . . . The available 
evidence is unexpectedly copious, and its 
teaching is unexpectedly plain and uniform. 
In the course of the investigation I have found 
it impossible, personally, not to grow a 
stronger and stronger believer in the eight- 
hour day. Shorter work-hours have left 
every nation that has chosen them at once 
healthier, wealthier, and wiser." . . . 

The following quotation from a letter by 
John Mitchell, ex-president of the United Mine 
Workers, testifies to the improvement in 
drinking-habits wrought by the shorter work- 
ing-day: 

" You would be surprized to note the prog- 
ress the coal-miners are making since the 
inauguration of the eight-hour day three 
years ago. In many places they are organi- 
sing libraries, they are taking a greater interest 
in public questions, and their family life has 
become much improved and sweetened. . . . 
The eight-hour day is the greatest temperance 
advocate I know of." 

It is true that the first effect of shorten- 
ing the hours of labor and giving men more 
leisure sometimes is to increase drinking and 
dissoluteness, but experience is almost uni- 
versal that, in the long run, a gradual and 
reasonable reduction of hours tends to awaken 
desires for life on a higher level. Long hours 
in a factory or under wearing, exhausting 
conditions drive men to seek stimulant and 
excess. Short hours in industrial labor, 
in the long run, mean long hours in the home, 
the garden, and the library. Australia is 
probably the best proof of the wisdom of 
the short-hour day, but England has had the 
longest experience of hours of labor gradually 
reduced. 

Says a tract published by the American 
Federation of Labor, summing up the ex- 
perience of England's agricultural and 
factory labor: "When the agricultural la- 
borers in certain counties of England, under 
the inspiration of Arch and his colleagues, 
secured additional hours of rest, but a short 
period was needed to see a marked im- 
provement in their social condition. Flowers 
t>egan to blossom around their cottage walls, 
dilapidated fences and broken gates were 
mended, the shrubbery more neatly tended, 
and the garden more carefully cultivated. 



Inside of these humble dwellings, where the 
laborer had formerly entered at the con- 
clusion of a long day's work only to throw 
his wearied body down to senseless slumber, 
articles of comfort began to come in; a carpet 
replaced the scraped sand, it may be, on the 
floor, curtains at the windows and pictures 
on the wall added a home feeling which did 
much to awaken the dormant manliness of 
its occupants. With increased comforts 
came increased wants; increased wants and 
a higher vigor brought increased cultivation, 
and, hence, a higher standard of wages than 
on the Continent, where the hours of labor 
remained from twelve to sixteen per day. 

"Even those who at first bitterly de- 
nounced all efforts to lessen factory toil 
as revolutionary and destructive of the 
'natural degree of society/ under the lessons 
of experience were becoming convinced that 
less hours meant not only higher wages, but 
improved sanitary, social, and moral rela- 
tions. Official reports show that within a 
single decade it was rare to find an opera- 
tive under twenty years of age unable to 
read and write. Diseases incidental to fac- 
tory labor disappeared, and there was an 
almost entire absence of deformity specific 
to that work; wages increased from twelve 
per cent, to forty per cent., and with the 
rise of consumption of products, the pro- 
duction of textile fabrics largely increased. 
From 1844 to 1858 the commerce of Great 
Britain doubled and increased more than 
twice as fast as the population, while before 
this it had hardly kept pace with it. From 
1840 to 1870 the proportion of the adult 
population who could read and write in- 
creased thirty-five per cent, faster than the 
population, while the number of children 
attending public schools increased several 
hundred per cent. With increased knowl- 
edge have followed lectures on science and art 
in large manufacturing centers, and public 
gardens and museums have offered new 
inducements to the once-despised worker. 
In the words of an English writer: ' Refine- 
ment and civilisation only take their date 
from the possession of the privileges which 
restricted labor conferred upon the people/ 
Such prominent opponents in Parliament 
as J. A. Roebuck, Sir James Graham, Sir 
Thomas Bailey, John Bright, and others, all 
lived to recant their dismal forebodings.' 1 

The most marked testimony as to the 
benefits of the short-hour movement comes 
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from those countries and those firms 
which have tried the eight-hour day. Mr. 
Rae, in his book, has collected pages of this 
testimony. "One firm, Messrs. Watts & 
Man ton, say: "The habits of the people are 
changing; there is a greater desire for home 
life, and greater longing after the means by 
which it is to be rendered more agreeable.' 
Mr. Johnston, flax-spinner and ex-mayor of 
Belfast, says that under the long hours 
the boys used to lounge about the street 
corners and frequent the public houses, 
but since the hours were shortened they 
attended reading-rooms in large numbers, 
and when tired of reading would amuse 
themselves with games. Mr. C. Wilson, 
manufacturer, Hawick, told the labor com- 
missioner that his men had been using their 
leisure wisely, and had improved during the 
years they have now enjoyed it. 

" Mond & Co. speak explicitly of a small 
reduction made in their works: 'To the 
men it has been the greatest boon. It has 
had the most material effect in improving 
their health and decreasing the amount of 
drunkenness, which before the adoption of 
the system was very great indeed. The 
interference of the police is not called for 
now as it used to be.' Messrs. Johnson, of 
Stratford, after four years' experience of the 
eight-hour system, say that they have now 
a more intelligent set of men, and that the 
men and lads have come, in consequence of 
their greater leisure, to improve themselves 
by attending technical classes in the evening." 

One of the advantages to the employer 
of the short-hour day is that it puts him in a 
more friendly relation with his men. The 
length of hours is among the greatest griev- 
ances of men, and creates in their minds, 
more than almost any other one thing, the 
sense of injustice. If that evil could be 
removed, it would go far toward estab- 
lishing friendly relations between capital 
and labor. 

Questions for Study and Subjects fob De- 
bate. Are countries working for short hours more 
afraid of the competition of countries working long 
hours or of those working short hours? Has the 
United States more to fear from the competition of 
England or of India? Has Germany been able re- 
cently to underbid England in some lines of produc- 
tion because German hours are longer than English 
hours, or because of the German trade and scientific 
schools? If the German success is due to her long 
hours why did she not have it before, and why has 
It only appeared since the marked improvement in 
her trade and industrial schools? If a reasonable 
reduction in hours increases production, can one 
employer reduce hours even if his rivals do not? 



July 22- 



-The Effect Upon the Em- 
ployers 9 Interests 



Employers often, if not usually, 
that they can not afford to shorten the 
hours of labor, and especially can not do so 
if other employers in neighboring cities or 
States work long hours. This contention 
is not borne out by the facts — at least of 
that gradual and reasonable reduction of the 
hours of labor which is all that is ever pos- 
sible or actually contended for. The matter 
has rarely been better or more tersely stated 
than by Professor Clark, of Columbia College. 
He says: 

"If you want a man to work for you one 
day, and one day only, and secure the greatest 
possible amount of work which he is capable 
of performing, you must make him work for 
twenty-four hours. If you would have him 
work a week it will be necessary to reduce the 
time to twenty hours a day; if you want him 
to work for a month, a still further reduction 
to eighteen hours a day. For the year, fifteen 
hours a day will do: for several years, ten 
hours; but if you wisn to get the most out of 
a man for a working lifetime, you will have to 
reduce his hours of labor to eight each day." 

It pays the employer to reduce the hours 
of labor gradually and in a reasonable way. 
The reports of Carroll D. Wright are classics 
upon this subject. 

Colonel Wright's famous report of 1881 
declared (p. 457) that, " Massachusetts with 
ten hours produces as much per man, or per 
loom, or per spindle, equal grades being con- 
sidered, as other States with eleven or more 
hours." He adds: "So far as the tables 
show there is no reason why the mills in New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Maine should not be run 
on the ten-hour basis in harmony with the 
system in successful operation in Massa- 
chusetts." The result of this report was 
that opposition to the law died away for a 
time in Massachusetts, and that the neigh- 
boring States soon enacted similar laws. 

" From that time to this, public opinion in 
Massachusetts has upheld the ten-hour law, 
and approved the extension of its principles 
despite the contention of Massachusetts manu- 
facturers that it handicapped them in their 
competition with rival establishments. 

" Fortunately, statistics are at hand which 
afford simple but fairly effective tests of the 
assertion that Massachusetts 1 industries are 
threatened with ruin by restrictive labor legis- 
lation. In the first place, Massachusetts 1 
cotton industry, the business chiefly affected 
by short-hour laws, has fully kept pace with 
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that of rival States in the North. In 1870, 
four years before the enactment of the ten- 
hour law, Massachusetts had 39.5 per cent, of 
all the cotton spindles in the North Atlantic 
States. Six years after the passage of that law 
Massachusetts' proportion was 45 per cent, in 
1890 it was 47.5 per cent., and in 1900 53.5 per 
cent. It is difficult to see what clearer proof 
could be demanded of the beneficial results of 
the Massachusetts short-hour laws of 1874 
(sixty hours a week) and 1892 (fifty-eight 
hours). 

" Says A. F. Weber: ' That the maximum 
industrial efficiency of a community has been 
reached under the nine^and-a-half-hour day 
of England and Massachusetts may be 
questioned in view of numerous successful 
experiments with the eight-hour day. A 
record of these experiments will be found in 
the books devoted: to this question. One of 
the most notable of these experiments was 
made by the large machinery manufacturers, 
Messrs. Mather & Piatt, of Salford. England, 
who employed 1,200 workmen. Their reduc- 
tion in hours from fifty-three to forty-eight 
per week resulted in so little diminution of the 
output that the British Government decided 
to make a similar reduction in the royal 
arsenals. 1 " 

Questions fob Study and Subjects for De- 
bates. What to the eight-hour philosophy? What 
part has it played in the American labor movement? 
(See article "Eight-Hour Philosophy in the "En- 
cyclopedia of Social Reform.") What is the history 
of the short-hour movement? In what country did 
the eight-hour movement arise? What trades in 
the United States have largely gained the eight-hour 
day? What do you consider to be the result? (See 
article "Eight-Hour Day " in the " Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform"). State what advantages you know 
to result from shortened hours. Will reducing the 
hours of labor tend to give work to the unemployed? 
(See article "Eight Hour-Day, Practicability of," 
in the " Encyclopedia of Social Reform.") 



July 29— What Can the Church and 
Organized Labor do About It? 

What the church and organised labor can 
do in limiting the hours of toil can only be 
seen when we rightly apprehend the relation 
of the church to organized labor, and, indeed, 
to all economic conditions and organisations. 
We shall point this out first, and then make 
some definite, concrete suggestions of what 
churches can do. While churches deal 
only in abstractions they will accomplish 
little good, and command small respect. 
What should and can they do? The church 
as an organisation can not, directly, deter- 
mine wages, fix hours, or govern in any 
economic matter. To do so is not the 
function of the church. Under certain con- 
ditions a church conceivably might be 



called in to act as an arbitrator between 
employer and employee, but even to do this, 
under ordinary conditions, is not the church's 
task. The function of the church is to be 
neither arbiter nor arbitrator in economic 
matters. Christ himself declined to be such 
an arbiter. When a man came to Christ 
and asked him to bid his brother divide an 
inheritance with him, Christ said to him, 
"Man, who made me a judge or divider over 
you?' 1 It is not for the church to be a 
judge or divider over the money or the time 
of men. When the church attempts to do 
this, as at certain times in her history she 
has attempted to do it, she departs from her 
true function and has involved herself in 
inconsistencies and in difficulties. This is 
not the reason, however, why the church 
should not attempt this. Because a thing 
is difficult, it by no means follows that the 
church should not attempt it. The real 
reason is because to do so would prevent her 
performing her higher function, or make it 
less possible for her to do so. The true func- 
tion of the church in the economic field is to 
teach the principles involved, and to inculcate 
such a spirit as will be amenable to them. 
Jesus Christ declined to divide the inheri- 
tance; but he did say to the man: "Take 
heed and beware of covetousness, for a 
man's life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth." To 
lay down this principle and similar princi- 
ples, to help men follow them, and to create 
the spirit which will carry out and abide 
by these principles is the real function of 
the church in economic matters. 

This does not, however, mean being vague 
and speaking only in the abstract. Our 
question asks what the church and organised 
labor can do in the matter. Why not ask 
what the church and organised capital can 
do in the matter? The church as she is con- 
stituted to-day often has the ear of or- 
ganised capital more than of organised labor. 
Why is the question limited to what the 
church and organised labor can do? The 
reason is that upon the question of hours 
the danger is that employers will demand 
too long hours, while upon this question, 
the trade-union, working to reduce the hours 
of labor, tho often attempting this in unwise 
and perhaps wrong methods, is nevertheless 
usually more on the side of reform and prog- 
ress than is organised capital This is the 
fact to-day. The church, therefore, reoognis- 
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tag that, generally speaking, the hours of in- 
dustrial toil should be shortened to the low- 
est practicable point, sees also that the 
trade-unions are working for this, and 
hence asks: What can the church and 
organised labor do about it? 

The answer is not far to seek. The church 
can first help induce in capitalists that spirit 
which will make them accede to and approve 
a reasonable reduction in the working time, 
and can help induce in trade unionists that 
spirit which will make them work for their 
ends in right ways and in that spirit of peace 
and good-will which only can accomplish 
their ends. 

Secondly, both the church and organised 
labor can help all parties to see things in- 
telligently, demonstrating to capitalists that 
a reasonable and gradual reduction of the 
hours of labor will tend to increase rather 
than to reduce production; they can show 
the general public that they are vitally in- 
terested in the question, and that such a 
shortening of the hours of toil reacts bene- 
ficially on the community. They can show 
that individual employers can go farther in 
this matter if legislation limits the hours 
for all their competitors. 

Thirdly, the church can bring these fac- 
tions together to study the subject carefully 
in all its bearings. At such a conference an 
employer said to a labor leader: "I've been 
fighting you for two years, and never saw 
you until now/' After eating together, 
they established friendly relations. It can 
instil into all a spirit of tolerance, impartial 
justice, and fair play; but above all it can 
insist upon the application of the Christian 
principles of service and self -sacrifice to those 
and all other social problems. It can, for 
instance, inspire some employers to show 
the way, to furnish an example to the world 
of the Christian spirit of brotherhood by 
repenting of the sin of covetousness, stepping 
out from the ranks of their more selfish fel- 
lows, and being content with perhaps less 
profit to themselves for the sake of the benefit 
and betterment of their fellow men, reduce 
the hours of labor which they ask of their 
employees. 

But, fourthly, the church can be more 



specific. She can very often aid, on moral 
and religious grounds, the efforts that are be- 
ing made in many States by trade-unions 
and various reform societies to obtain short- 
hour legislation. She can especially do this 
for women and children. All needed con- 
crete information upon this subject can be 
gathered from the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, 1 Madison Ave., New York, 
the Woman's Trade Union League, 43 East 
22nd Street, New York, the National Child 
Labor Committee, and The National Con- 
sumers' League, both at 105 East 22nd 
Street. For particular States information 
can be had from the branches of these as- 
sociations. If the church would actually 
help in this work, a very different relation 
would soon spring up between the church 
and organised labor from the indifference or 
even hostility which too often prevails to-day. 
But, lastly, the church can often blase the 
way. We can give but one illustration. 
Recently a committee of the Federation of 
Churches found a large corporation working 
its employees in their iron furnaces twelve 
hours a day, running the furnaces continually 
and employing only two shifts of men. The 
gentleman in charge, when approached on 
the subject, declared that he could not em- 
ploy three shifts of men while their competi- 
tors employed only two. But he said, " If 
you will get any other corporation to make a 
change, we will be the second, if not the first 
to follow." The making of steel is confined 
to but few corporations in fifty-four different 
cities. Why could not a committee of the 
churches in each of these cities wait on the 
management of these steel works, and induce 
them as brothers to make the change, and 
urge the substitution of three eight-hour 
shifts instead of two of twelve hours? Such 
definite work as this would be deeds for men 
and not words only. 

Questions fob Study and Subjects fob Db- 
batb. What efforts for shorter hours are being 
made by the trade-unions of your city and town? 
What endeavors for short-hour legislation are being 
made in your State? What could be done in this 
direction? What are the most glaring instances of 
long hours in your community? What are your 
church, your brotherhood, your pastor, your church 
committee, your ministerial union doing about it? 
What can they do? What are you doing? 
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WHAT TO DO 



A CAMPAIGN FOR 1911-12 

We printed last month the constitution of the national Social Center Association of 
America, and in this issue present suggestions for local Social] Centers. We do this because 
we believe that in America 

The Next Great Thing To Do 
is to develop such centers. We take this position because these centers imply all else 
which is politically and socially good. 

In October, 1911, it is proposed to hold a large national convention on the Social Center 
idea and to make this idea our campaign cry for next winter. For membership, including 
monthly literature, send $1.00, and for all information address the Social Center Association, 
1451 Broadway, New York. 



WHAT A SOCIAL CENTER 13 AND WHY YOU NEED ONE 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 



A Social Center is any place where the 
members of a community meet apart from 
distinctions of race, social position, religion, or 
politics, for civic, social, educational, recre- 
ative, or other mutually beneficial purposes. 

In cities, towns, or villages where the law 
allows it and the authorities permit, the 
schoolhouses, outside of school hours, or other 
public buildings, when not otherwise in use, 
form the best Social Centers. Such buildings 
already belong to the public and are or should 
be the natural meeting-places of the citizens. 

In cities, towns, and villages, however, 
where the law or the authorities will not allow 
of such use of the schoolhouses or other public 
buildings, private buildings or rooms can be 
hired or leased for such centers. In many 
places this is the best way. A plan for 
practically financing such buildings we present 
below. 

The Use of Social Centers 

The use of Social Centers is to displace evil 
and to focus good. The Social Center can do 
many things. It can reach large classes of 
the community whom the church can not 
reach and whose evenings and leisure hours 
lead many far astray. 

First. — It can help save the boys. In 
many cities, towns, and villages boys go to 
rack and ruin upon the streets. They will 
not go to a church or to an industrial school; 
many of them have no good homes, and some 
who have will not stay there. The Social 
Center can offer them amusement and better 
things. A man in Rochester said to the leader 
of the Social Center there, "Where is that 
sang of boys who used to infest my street?" 



The leader answered, "That gang is now a 
club at such a school." Does not your town 
need a Social Center? 

Second. — The Social Center can help save 
the girls. There are girls in every community 
going or are in danger of going to the bad 
simply because they want what they call a 
good time. This is largely true of factory 
girls, girls in stores, and of some girls in homes 
of wealth. It is said that 95 per cent, of the 
working girls of New York City go to some 
dance hall, many of them two or three times 
a week. Human nature is not very different 
in villages and in the big oity. Some villages 
and towns have no decent amusement places 
of any kind. The Social Center can provide 
good places of amusement and so prevent evil 
amusements. 

Third.— The Social Center can reach the 
alien and the foreigner. Many of these will go 
to no church nor private house, but their 
children go to the public school and they will 
go to the Social Center. Social Centers have 
had their best successes in this line. 

Fourth. — The Social Center can develop 
a new civic life. To-day men discuss politics 
usually in saloons or in partisan caucuses. 
The Social Center can draw men together for 
civic discussion and debate, in clubs and 
forums, and listen to informing lectures. A 
Rochester alderman said he was very glad 
that through the Social Center he could dis- 
cuss civic questions and learn what the 
citizens wanted in some place besides the 
saloon. School political light can drive out 
saloon political darkness. 

Fif th.— In the Social Center women of all 
classes can meet In church gilds 
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women's literary clubs, women usually meet Center, or indeed almost any institution which 

only those of their own class. In the Social is good. 

Center women meet as citisens and consult Seventh. — The Social Center should re- 

f or the common good. There is scarcely a suit in the drawing together and focalizing of 

need of civic or social betterment that can all the reform activities and societies of a 

not be aided by the Social Center. community. Once get the Social Center 

Sixth. — The Social Center can be the means started as a neighborhood center and upon it 

of developing almost any social reform or almost any superstructure can be built, 

instrumentality the community desires, such Help start a Social Center Association in 

as an Employment Bureau, Amusement your town! 



A SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION FOR LOCAL SOCIAL CENTERS 

ARTICLE I 
The name of this association shall be the Social Center Association. 

ARTICLE n 

OBJECTS 

Section 1. Its object shall be to promote the establishment of Social Centers, or places 
where, apart from any distinctions of race ; religion, politics, or social position, the members 
of a community may meet for purposes of civic, social, educational, recreative, or other mutual 
benefit. 

Section 2. When the civic authorities permit, these Centers may be in school buildings, 
used for this purpose outside of school. hours, or in other public buildings when not needed 
for their customary uses. Or they may be in private buildings, or rooms leased or rented 
for this purpose. 

ARTICLE III 

The Association shall be non-sectarian and non-partisan, and shall be committed to no 
creed, religious or economic, tho the Association may cooperate with, or work through, any 
organisation or instrumentality which may serve to accomplish its purposes. 

ARTICLE IV 

METHODS 

Section 1. In pursuance of its object*, the Association may establish and maintain, or 
cause to have established and maintained in these Social Centers, classes, lectures, concerts, 
clubs, entertainments, amusements, or other features which may be of mutual public benefit. 

Section 2. An amusement place or amusement places may be started by the Association 
or by a company organised by the Association, which may have a commercial basis to finance 
the Association, provided that the indebtedness of the Association may not be increased to 
an amount in excess of the moneys in the treasury of the Association, unless with the unanimous 
consent of the Directors. 

Section 3. The Association may work for the uniting of the various philanthropic or 
beneficial forces and societies of the community, on a federated basis, or on common plans 
for the general benefit. 

Section 4. The Association may establish an employment or vocational bureau, by itself 
or in connection with other societies or bureaus. 

Section 5. The Association may invite its members to work on individual lines, each 
member undertaking the help of some one person in need, on the lines of the Big Brother 
and the Big Sister movements. 

ARTICLE V 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Members of the Association shall be those paying one dollar annually into 
the treasury of the Association. 

Section 2. The fiscal year shall be from the 1st day of May in one year to the 1st day 
of May in the next succeeding year. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors is empowered to terminate the membership of any 
member of the Association, provided such member be given an opportunity for a hearing, 
and provided the action of the Board of Directors be confirmed at the next succeeding regular 
meeting of the Association. Between the time of action by the Board of Directors and con- 
firmation by the membership of the Association at the succeeding regular meeting, the mem- 
bership shall be considered as suspended. 

Section 4. Membership shall be suspended for any member failing to pay the annual 
dues within thirty days after the first day of May in the year in which tney accrue until the 



dues are paid. 
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ARTICLE VI 

MEETINGS OP MEMBERS 

Section 1. The annual meetings of the Association shall be held on the second Monday 
in May in each year. 

Section 2. Notice of the time and place of holding the Annual Meeting shall be mailed 
to each member of the Association at least two weeks before the date of the meeting, and 
shall be published at least once in each week for two successive weeks immediately preceding 
such election, in a newspaper published in the county. The Secretary may designate such 
newspaper. 

section 3. Nine members, present in person, shall constitute a quorum at all meetings 
of the Association. A less number may adjourn from time to time. 

Section 4. Special meetings of the Association may be called by the Board of Directors 
at any time and shall be called by them whenever ten or more of the members of the Asso- 
ciation shall make application to that effect to the Directors in writing, stating the objects 
of the proposed meeting. Business transacted at all special meetings shall be confined to the 
objects stated in the call and matters germane thereto. One weeVs notice of each special 
meeting of members shall be given to each of the members by mailing the same to his place 
of residence, as the same appears in the list of addresses which shall be kept by the Secretary 
of the Association. 

ARTICLE VII 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Section 1. The Board of Directors shall be composed of seven members elected at 
the Annual Meeting by the Association. 

Section 2. Vacancies in the Board of Directors caused by resignation or otherwise, may 
be filled by the Board at any meeting thereof at which a quorum is present. 

Section 3. Meetings of the Directors shall be held upon the call of the President, or of 
any two members of the Board, upon not less than three days' notice sent by mail to each 
at such address as appears upon tne books of the Secretary. Notice of any meeting of the 
Directors may be waived in writing by any Director either before or after the meeting. 

Section 4. A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, but a less number may adjourn from time to time. 

Section 5. The Board of Directors shall appoint a nominating committee to nominate 
directors for the ensuing year and its reports shall be given to each member of the Association 
together with the notice of the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VIII 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Section 1. The Board of Directors may designate from their number an Executive 
Committee of not less than three Directors, a majority of whom shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, which Committee shall for the time being, and to the extent 
provided by the constitution of the Association, exercise in the management of the affairs 
of the corporation all powers of the Board of Directors at intervals between meetings of the 
Board, except as in Articles 8 and 15 hereof provided. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee snail meet at the call of the Secretary as often cjb 
the business of the Association shall require, and shall keep full minutes of their proceedings 
to be submitted to the Board at the next succeeding meeting thereof. 

ARTICLE IX 

OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Sec- 
retary, and a Treasurer, of whom the President, Secretary, and Treasurer must be members 
of the Board of Directors. These officers shall be elected by the Directors at their first meeting 
after the annual meeting of the Association in each year. The persons so appointed shall 
hold office until the next annual meeting of the members, and until their respective successors 
are appointed. The same persons may be elected to fill the office of Vice-President and 
Treasurer or of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors may, from time to time, also appoint from the 
members of the Association, and at their pleasure remove, such Honorary Vice-Presidents as 
they may deem advisable, and also such other officers and agents as may be deemed expedient 
for the conduct of the business of the Association. 

Section 3. Vacancies in any office may be filled by the Board of Directors at any meet- 
ing thereof. 

ARTICLE X 

DUTIES OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 

Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Board. He shall, from 
time to time, report at meetings of the Board of Directors such matters as in his judgment 
should be laid before the Board for consideration, and annually report to the Board the 
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condition of the affairs of the Association. He shall at his discretion examine the accounts 
of all officers and agents and other persons employed by the Association. The President 
and the two Secretaries shall be ex-omcio members of all committees. 

Section 2. In case of the absence or disability of the President, the duties of his office 
shall be performed by the Vice-President. 

Section 3. Honorary Vice-Presidents shall not be charged with any of the duties of 
President or Vice-President, but may assume such special duties as may be designated by 
the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XI 

DUTIES OF GENERAL SECBETABY AND ORGANIZING SECRETARY 

The Secretary shall keep minutes of the proceedings at all meetings of the Directors 
and of members. He shall cause notices to be issued of all meetings of the Board and of 
members, and shall perform such other duties as may from time to time be imposed upon 
him by the Board of Directors or by the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE XH 

DUTIES OF TREASURER 

Section 1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys belonging to the Association and 
forthwith deposit the same to the credit of the Association, in such place or places as may 
be selected by the Board as the depository, and he shall disburse moneys only as and when 
directed by the Board or by the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. He shall keep regular books of account and vouchers for the moneys received 
and disbursed, which books shall be the property of the Association. 

Section 3. All checks or drafts for money shall be signed by the Treasurer and counter- 
signed by the Organising Secretary of the Association. 

ARTICLE XHI 

REFERENDUM 

On petition of one-tenth in number of the members of the Association, any member 
of the Association may send out a referendum to the entire membership, ana upon its pas- 
sage by a majority vote of the same, it shall be binding upon the Board of Directors. The 
person sending out the referendum shall, for this purpose, have a right to the list and ad- 
dresses of the members. 

ARTICLE XIV 

AMENDMENTS 

The By-Laws may be altered and amended at any meeting of the Directors by vote of 
the majority of the Board, provided that notice of any such proposed change or amendment 
shall have been given in the call or notice of the meeting. 



FINANCING SOCIAL CENTERS 

Social and Amusement centers can often be financed by a Motion Picture Theater, 
started and operated by a Social Center Association or by a company created by the associa* 
tion. We therefore present an article giving the necessary information about this. 

THE ABZ OF A MOTION PICTURE SHOW 

Practical Information for Social Service Workers 

By John Collier, 

Educational Secretary of the National Board of Censorship, Vice-President of the 

Social Center Association of America. 

Social and religious workers, and teachers, the educational system, has been held down 

looking around them in America to-day, in America to the position of a mere novelty 

witness a strange phenomenon. They ob- and thing of entertainment, 
serve that a mechanical invention, a labor- The results of this unusual tendency in 

saving device hardly less important to human- America are startling, when viewed statisti- 

ity than the printing-press, has been almost cally. Through motion pictures the hold of 

*» entirely neglected by those agencies which commercialised amusements on the people has 

exist to improve society, while it has been been multiplied many fold, and to exactly 

exploited with enormous success and profit by that extent the hold on the church, school, 

agencies of a purely commercial order. It is etc., has been diminished. More children to- 

indeed strange that the motion picture, which day attend motion-picture shows, and go 

in many other countries is a recognised part of voluntarily, than go of their own volition to 
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all the social settlements of the country, or 
the churches, or even the schools. Ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 people daily in America 
pay their admission fee to motion-picture 
shows. 

These shows are almost without exception 
vastly inferior to what they could easily be 
made. They could easily be made not only 
more educational but more genuinely enter- 
taining. They could be made more perma- 
nently popular, more lucrative in the long run, 
if proper intelligence were applied. It is the 
proposition of this article, that social-service 
agencies are capable of applying this needed 
new intelligence, and of competing success- 
fully in the motion-picture field with those 
purely commercial agencies which are now so 
enormously successful. By going decisively 
to work, recognising that the motion picture 
is as fundamental an agent of civilization as 
is the printing-press, the social-service institu- 
tions will reach, not thousands, but millions 
of individuals now beyond the reach of social 
service, and will greatly strengthen the hold of 
social service on those people already within 
the sphere of its influence. 

Below are given the technical and business 
facts necessary for any church, social settle- 
ment, or missionary organisation to know, in 
answering the question: Why, whether, and 
how can we utilise motion pictures? 

i. Why Motion Pictures Should be 
Used 

Motion pictures are that form of entertain- J 
ment which more than any other appeals to 
the entire family, man and woman, young and 
old. To get a grip on the family as a unit 
means to obtain over all the individuals of 
that family an influence tenfold greater than 
would be obtained by merely getting a grip 
on the individuals of the family as separate 
individuals. 

» The motion picture speaks through the eye. 
People may hear words and yet be deaf to 
them. They may hear musical sounds, yet 
not respond to the music. They may read 
the printed word yet not absorb the meaning. 
But no man, from the rudest savage to the 
most evolved individual, unless he be physi- 
cally blind, can fail to get the meaning of a 
picture. This is the most elementary and 
most universal form of speech. Nor does one 
ever forget the things he sees with his eyes. 
Motion pictures are not only visual, they 

, are dramatic. The dramatic interest is the 
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most powerful of ail the intellectual interests, 
and the most wide-spread among all types of 
men. The universal interest in war is a mani- 
festation of the dramatic interest. So is the 
universal interest in sport, in politics, in 
human affairs. Our church and our public 
schools are far too largely neglecting the ap- 
peal to the dramatic interest. They have 
appealed too largely merely to the abstract 
moral sense and to the analytic faculties of 
the mind. But beneath each moral impulse, 
beneath the impulse toward intellectual 
analysis, lie those instincts of sympathy and 
that absorbing interest in the conflict between 
opposing forces and wills, which are the es- 
sentials of dramatic interest. The first of all 
arts was pantomime, a form of the drama. 
The noblest and most highly honored of all 
arts in the great nations that have made 
civilisation, from the Greeks to the Germans 
and English, has been the dramatic art. 
Jane Addams said, "To make a reform move- 
ment a success, dramatise it!" Through 
their dramatic deaths, far more than through) 
their laborious lives, our national heroes like! 
Lincoln and McKinley have become immortal.) 
Education and religion must regain their skill 
in the use of the dramatic appeal. The 
motion picture, a complete and matured form 
of the drama, is one means, and the cheapest 
and nearest means, of utilising the dramatic 
interest. 

Motion pictures are not only drama, they 
are geography, natural science, and history. ""' 
The greatest university extension system on / 
the globe to-day is the motion-picture theater. 
But it is only secondarily, only half-way a 
university-extension system as yet, because 
motion pictures are still left, at least in this 
country, to the exploitation of mere com- 
mercial enterprise. 

The school, the church, etc., must use mo- 
tion pictures for the same general reason that 
they use the art of printing — a marvelous**- 
labor-saving device, enabling them to carry 
their message and purpose to the mass of 
mankind. 

2. Under What Conditions Can A 

School, Church, Etc., Use Motion 

Pictures? 

Broadly, an institution should seriously 
consider the use of motion pictures in any 
case where it wants to reach a certain section 
of the people and can not at present reach 
them, and wherever it wants to grip more 
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strongly, and inspire and inform more richly, 
those people whom it reaches already. 

Motion-picture machines cost about $225, 
equipped with all modern appliances and 
devices which make them perfectly safe. 

The fire-proof booth in which to enclose the 
machine and operator costs about $100. 

An operator, if employed continuously, re- 
ceives about $18 a week, but any intelligent 
mechanician can quickly master the technic 
of exhibiting motion pictures. 

A complete program lasting an. hour can be 
rented "by the day or week for five or six dollars 
a day. Any film that is going to be continu- 
ously used can be purchased outright for $100 
a thousand feet, providing a twenty-minute 
performance. A film, if well taken care of, 
will last for many hundreds of performances. 

Any room can be used for motion pictures 
which is as much as forty feet deep and which 
can be darkened, or where the screen on which 
the picture is projected can be properly shaded 
from the light. In most cities there are 
municipal regulations which can be easily 
ascertained and which must be conformed 
with in establishing a motion-picture exhibit. 

Motion-picture machines are likewise stere- 
opticon machines, and a motion picture can 
be stopt at any moment and a stereopticon 
thrown on. 

If there is a good motion-picture show in a 
given neighborhood, some institutions will 
find it worth while to approach the manager 
of this show and discuss with him the pos- 
sibility of having special programs arranged, 
and of making various improvements which 
he will generally be glad to make if they are 
practicable. In this way the established 
commercial motion-picture show can some- 
times be transformed into an entirely benefi- 
cent neighborhood institution. In any case, 
the inquirer can learn practically everything 
he needs to know about the cost of motion- 
picture exhibits and the proper methods of 
conducting them, through talking with the 
manager and studying the operation of the 
show. It should be said that most motion- 
picture shows are, on the whole, beneficent 
already as far as their motion pictures are 
concerned. A motion-picture program can 
nearly always be greatly improved by a little 
study; but the main evil in motion-picture 
shows as now established is the cheap vaude- 
ville that is often given, the sentimental and 
unmusical songs, the vitiated air, inadequate 
light during the performance, etc., etc. 



Where the institution finds that it can not 
make use of the neighboring motion-picture 
show, or where there is no neighboring show, 
then it can be said that in practically every 
case motion pictures can be advantageously 
used to round out and strengthen the work 
of the institution. 

Many institutions will be interested to learn 
that it is often possible, with comparatively 
little capital, to start motion-picture shows, 
charging admission, and giving a model pro- 
gram under ideal conditions, thereby not only 
reaching multitudes of people, but incident- 
ally producing profit which the institution can 
use for its philanthropic work. In calculating 
the practicability of such an undertaking, the 
following information should always be ob- 
tained. 

How large a population can be drawn on; 
what will be the rent, and what investment 
will be required to construct and equip the 
auditorium; what will be the itemised weekly 
orvnonthly cost of conducting the perform- 
ance; what are the local police regulations, 
health and building regulations, etc., with 
which the enterprise must conform; what is 
the present or prospective competition? It 
is exactly such a proposition as would be the 
establishment of any commercial enterprise, 
and should be studied with the same care and 
exactness. There is very little speculation 
involved in a motion-picture show where the 
above conditions have been carefully looked 
out for in advance. 

3* How To Start and How To Con- 
duct a Motion-Picture Performance. 

In every case, bear in mind the following 
facts: Motion pictures are rented by the 
exhibitor from middlemen, called "rentors" 
or "exchanges." These exchanges are lo- 
cated all over the country, in such a manner 
as to supply the 12,000 motion-picture shows 
at a minimum expense. These exchanges are 
members either of the Motion-Picture Patents 
Company or of the Motion Picture Distribu- 
ting and Sales Company, two groups of manu- 
facturers who at present divide the American 
market. No exchange handles the product 
of both these groups. Furthermore, no ex- 
change has at any one time available more 
than a small proportion of the total motion- 
picture output, even of one trade group. This 
is because few exchanges buy even one copy 
of any picture produced, and likewise because 
the pictures gradually wear out and are dis- 
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carded. When the exchange needs an in- 
creased amount of stock, it does not buy 
earlier pictures, even tho these be better 
pictures, but buys an increased number of 
copies of those pictures which are being at 
that moment produced. 

This explanation is given because many 
investigators who look into the extraordi- 
narily rich and promising catalogs of motion- 
pictures, are then disappointed to learn on 
application that their local exchange has only 
a small percentage of the films listed in the 
catalog. 

Nevertheless, every exchange has several 
score, often several hundred, first-rate educa- 
tional pictures, — dramatic, historical, scien- 
tific, and religious. Having exhausted the 
available supply of one exchange, it is then 
possible to transfer one's patronage to an ex- 
change representing the other trade group, 
and in this way a fairly satisfactory program 
of motion pictures can be constantly had. 

If several score of social-service institutions 
in a given part of the country undertook to 
start motion-picture exhibitions simultaneous- 
ly, and agreed to demand certain pictures, of 
which a list could be prepared in advance, 
then the local exchanges would be commercial- 
ly justified in buying a supply of these special 
educational pictures, which would then be 
available to all social-service institutions. In 
motion pictures as in other forms of business, 
cooperation makes almost everything possible. 

With the above facts in mind, and with a 
little patient study, no more than would be 
required to start a cigar business, any institu- 
tion can intelligently proceed with the experi- 
ment of motion pictures. 

In buying the projecting-maohine, it is 
generally wise to purchase that machine 
which is most commonly used in the part of 
the country where the enterprise is under- 
taken, as operators are more likely to be 
familiar with this machine and repairs can be 
more easily secured. There are many good 
machines, among them being the Edison, 
Powers, Path6, American Motiograph, and 
Simplex. This does not exhaust the list. 
They cost about the same price, $225. 

Any one who is going to give even a few 
motion-picture performances should sub- 
scribe to one or more of the trade journals. 
Sample copies can be obtained by applying 
to the following addresses: The Film Index, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City; The Mo- 
tion Picture World, 125 East 23d Street, New 



York City ; The Moving Picture News, 30 West 
13th Street, New York City; Motography, 
Monadnock Building, Chicago; Motion Picture 
Stories, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The bulletins sent out weekly or daily by the 
various manufacturers of pictures can general- 
ly be secured without cost by writing to the 
several manufacturers, whose addresses can 
be learned from the trade journals or from any 
exhibitor or exchange. 

At present practically all motion pictures 
issued week by week are first inspected, with 
complete power to suppress or alter, by the 
National Board of Censorship, 50 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. The work of the 
National Board has resulted in the past two 
years in very largely eliminating the objection- 
able features from motion pictures. The 
published reports of this Board can be ob- 
tained by writing to the above address. A 
valuable publication on motion pictures is 
"The Religious Possibilities of the Motion 
Picture/' which can be obtained by enclosing 
5 cents to Rev. Herbert A. Jump, South 
Congregational Church, New Britain, Con- 
necticut. Another highly interesting publica- 
tion is the catalog of educational motion 
pictures, issued by George Kleine, 52 State 
Street, Chicago. 

Two important conditions are almost uni- 
versally neglected in motion-picture shows. 
The first is ventilation. The science of ventiv* 
lation has been greatly advanced in the past 
two years. It is now known that adequate 
ventilation can be secured by the introduction 
of only fifteen cubic feet of air per minute for 
each member of the audience, on condition 
that the air in the auditorium is kept gently 
in motion by fans, and that a temperature of 
62-66 degrees Fahrenheit and a relative 
humidity of from 50 to 75 degrees be main- 
tained. Adequate ventilation can be secured 
at a practically nominal cost. The second 
neglected condition is light. Picture shows 
should not be given in complete darkness, 
because of the danger of disorder in the 
audience and because any panic would be 
greatly intensified by complete darkness. 
The best way to regulate lighting is to invert*** 
the electric bulbs, placing reflectors beneath 
them and throwing the light upward onto a 
white or light-green surface, which will diffuse 
the light through the auditorium without 
injuring the pictures on the screen or daggling 
the eye. Other methods can be pursued. 
The consideration to bear in mind is solely 
in 
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that the rays of light shall not fall directly on 
the picture screen or directly on the eyes of 
the audience. 

There is no danger from fire if the following 
conditions are observed: The electric wiring 
must be scientifically correct; the operating- 
machine must be kept in good order; there 
must be a metal or asbestos booth, with 
shutters arranged to drop instantly in case 
of fire within the booth, and with a door ar- 
ranged to close by the action of gravity. 
Films should not be left lying loose in the 
booth, but when taken from the machine 
should be immediately transferred to the 
metal box which always accompanies each 
motion-picture film. In this connection, some 
care should be paid to the comfort and 
health of the operator by providing a ventila- 
ting funnel or pipe reaching from the booth to 
the open air, with a small draft fan inside the 
pipe, drawing foul air out of the booth and 
fresh air into it. This same funnel would 
serve to carry away smoke in case of a slight 
fire in the booth. It may be taken for 
granted, if the above conditions are observed, 
that there will remain absolutely no danger 
from fire. 

4. Eye-Strain and Artistic 
Considerations 

In closing, a few words should be said about 
the optical and artistic aspects of a motion- 
picture exhibit. It should be first said, that 
while oculists generally recognise that motion 
pictures produce a certain amount of eye- 
fatigue, there is no evidence that they cause 
an eye-strain different from eye-strain in 
general. Only a very faulty eye would suffer 
from witnessing motion pictures for an hour 
every day. If motion pictures are physically, 
damaged — streaked or spotted — the eye- 
strain they cause is greatly increased. If 
they are driven too rapidly through the 
machine, there is extra eye-strain in merely 
following the too-rapid motion of the picture. 
If they are driven too slowly, there intervenes 
a gap between each picture. About sixteen 
successive snap-shots per second make an or- 
dinary motion picture. If the "shutter" on 
the projecting-machine becomes imperfectly 
adjusted, an increased flicker results. All the 
above defects, and many others, are un- 
necessary and can be avoided through care 
in the selection of film and in the operation 
of the machine. 

Music nearly always adds greatly to the 
pleasure and effect of motion pictures. A 



careful observer of motion pictures will note 
that in the best dramatic pictures there pro- 
ceeds a rhythmic movement, almost a com- 
plicated dance. This is especially true of the 
French and Italian pictures, made by the 
most experienced pantomimists in the world. 
Music brings out this rhythm and gives an un- 
mistakable voice to the emotional values of 
the picture. On the other hand, the wrong 
kind of music, the kind generally provided 
in motion-picture shows, is a positive detri- 
ment and should be dealt with by the boards 
of health. 

Lectures, even dramatic dialog, if skil-'t 
fully introduced, will make a motion-picture « 
show more popular and vastly more in- 
structive. 

In general, it may be said that the exhibi- 
tion of motion pictures, no less than the manu- 
facture of motion pictures, is an art which 
needs to be studied, and which richly repays 
the study. 
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Gospel of the Kingdom Lessons, Series No.3 
SUBJECTS FOR 1911 



FIRST QUARTER 
The Church and Social Purity 

JANUARY: Safe-Guarding Children and 
Youth 

1. The Scriptural Principles Involved. 

2. The Dangers of Ignorance. 

3. How to Give Needed Instruction. 
4» Impurity in the Schools. 

6. Impure Literature and Pictures. 

FEBRUARY: Amusements 

1. The Need of Amusements. 

2. The Perils in Amusements. 

3. Tne Supervision of Amusements. 

4. Religion and Amusements. 

MARCH: The Social Evil 

1. Gravity of the Situation. 

2. The White Slave Traffic. 

3. Methods in the Social Crusade. 

4. The Double Standard and Christian 

Teaching. 

SECOND QUARTER 
Immigration 



THIRD QUARTER 
The Church and the Workingman 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4* 
6. 



APRIL 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

MAY: 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

JUNE: 
1. 
2. 
3. 



t Scope of Problem 

The Internationalism of Christ 
Facts of Immigration. 
Economic and Industrial Effects. 
The Immigrant in the City. 
The Immigrant in the Country. 

The Needs Created by Immigration 

The Need of Control. 
The Need of Distribution. 
The Need of Assimilation. 
Christian Treatment of the Immi- 
grant. 

What the Churches Can Do 

What the Churches Are Doing. 

What the Y. M. C. A. is Doing. 

Our Opportunity Through the Re- 
turning Immigrant. 

The Church and the Immigrant. 



JULY: The Gradual and Reasonable Reduc- 
tion of the Hours of Labor to the 
Lowest Practicable Point, and that 
Degree of Leisure for All which is a 
ConditmnofueHighestHumanLife 

Existing Hours of Labor. 

Evils of Long Hours. 

Advantages of Short Hours. 

Effect Upon Employers' Interests, 

What Can the Church and Organ- 
ized Labor Do About It? 

AUGUST: A Release from Employment One 
Day in Seven 

1. The Workers Need of Rest One Day 

in Seven. 

2. The Domestic and Social Need. 

3. What Sunday Work is Necessary T 

4. What Can We Do About It? 

SEPTEMBER: AUvhigWageasaMinhuum 
in Every Industry, and the Highest 
Wage that Each Industry Can Afford 

1. Existing Wages. 

2. The Rising Cost of Living. 

3. Organized Labor and Wages. 

4% Christian Principles as to Wages. 

FOURTH QUARTER 
Dangerous and Unsanitary Occupa- 
tions and Conditions 



OCTOBER: Accidents 

1. Christ's Valuation of Life. 

Our Increasing Number of Accidents. 
The Reduction of Accidents in For- 
eign Countries. 
What We Should Do. 
Employers' Liability. 



2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 



NOVEMBER: Sanitation and Hygiene 

1. Health a Christian Duty. 

2. Unsanitary Occupations, 

3. Sanitary Legislation. 

4. Housing and Sanitation. 

DECEMBER: Tuberculosis 

1. The Tuberculosis Crusade. 

2. Economic Causes of Tuberculosis. 

3. The Need of Education. 
4% What the Church Can Do. 

6. Review of the Progress of the King- 
dom During the Year. 



The Services of Dr. J. H. Ecob are available for addresses on week days or Sundays* 
involves no expense except for traveling and entertainment. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE BODY 



"Your bodies are the temple of the Holy 
Spirit," is one of those belated truths which 
is just coming to its own. The Greeks taught 
us the care of the body for art's sake, for war's 
sake, for the sake of personal vanity and the 
delight of the senses. Succeeding ages were 
glad to accept that part of the Greek physical 
cult which best suited the temper of the times 
or the dominant predilections of the people. 
Christianity presents the deeper truth that 
the body is the sacred temple which for a time 
is the abode of the eternal child of God. The 
Church has still very much territory to re- 
claim in the religious thought of the times. 
The present craze for athletics is hardly as 
deep in thought and pure in sentiment as the 
Greek idea. We are raising a few foot-ball 
captains and wrestlers and runners and oars- 
men. But the people are not being taught 
the profound and sacred principles of phys- 
ical righteousness. Here is where the church 
must deepen and reenf orce the teaching of the 
schools. If the body is the temple wherein 
the spirit of the Father and the spirit of the 
child dwell together in unity, then all excess, 
all perversion, all overdoing and lack of 
doing are a sacrilege, a direct affront to the 
indwelling Divinity. They should jar on our 
sensibilities like "street cries in a house of 
prayer." Here is the deep foundation for 
all teaching and legislation respecting tem- 
perance. Why must the religious man ab- 
stain from the use of intoxicating drinks? 
Why must a Christian state prohibit their 
manufacture and sale? Because the human 
body is a temple. Anything which deranges 
its normal functions of health and use is a 
perversion of the holy order of life. 

Here likewise is a great field for the church 
in deepening and broadening the newly 
aroused social consciousness respecting the 
occupations of men. All religious teachers, 
preachers, and writers must insist upon it 
that the occupations of God's children shall 
be so ordered that their bodies shall not be 
endangered or enfeebled. We must carry all 
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such questions as child labor, the occupations 
of women, the number of hours in the work 
day, adequate wages, the safeguarding of 
dangerous machinery, and all like questions 
from the region of mere economics to that 
of religion. It is the direct function of the 
church to unite all forces, legislative, social, 
and religious, so to order the world's work 
that it can not debase and distort and brutal- 
ize the bodies of God's children, till the poet 
cries in a deep scorn, echoed by millions of 
hearts: "/« this the thing the Lord God made V 
The aroused social and religious conscious- 
ness of the world is to-day, as never before, 
making the ancient statement its answer to 
the poet: "God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life and man became a living soul." 

The subject of arbitration, now so insist- 
ently before the civilized world, is another 
call to the church for action. Thoughtful 
men and women are everywhere asking, 
Shall we longer continue the outrage and 
shame of making the bodies of men mere 
"cannon's flesh"? To reckon in the human 
body, the fairest and most precious of divine 
creations, among the munitions of war, is a 
degradation so profound, a blasphemy so 
crass and obtuse, that one is astounded at its 
survival to the present day. Is it surprizing 
that a "Call to a new Crusade" is sounding 
among the nations? A call to the church 
once more, in the old prophetic temper, to 
confront thrones and powers and demand that 
this ancient shame and curse shall forever be 
blotted out. The most costly and rare of 
national riches are men. The church must 
demand that the nations shall reckon men 
by their spiritual values and no longer class 
them among mere physical forces. The ar- 
bitration treaties now pending between the 
most powerful nations of the world should be 
accepted by the church as a call of God direct 
and urgent to compel their ratification in 

their true original intent: peace, perpetual 
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peace among the peoples, for no financial or 
economic reasons, but because there is but 
one family in heaven and earth. God the 
Father over all, and all men brothers. If any 



man offend one of these little ones, it were 
better for him that a mill-stone were hanged 
about his neck and he were cast into the sea. 
So speaks the Lover of Men. J. H. E. 



DANGEROUS AND UNSANITARY OCCUPATIONS 
AND CONDITIONS 

SANITATION AND HYGIENE 



Nov. 5— Health a Christian Duty 

The duty of preserving health may be 
studied from various standpoints, but for the 
Christian, perhaps, best from the standpoint 
of service. If a Christian is to serve, he must 
keep his body in a condition to serve. He 
who would serve God or man and neglects his 
body is like an engineer who allows his engine 
to become clogged with dirt, or a physician 
who has rusty instruments. The body is, or 
should be, the instrument of the soul, and we 
should be masters of our bodies. This is the 
simplest and perhaps also the truest approach 
to the subject. This means that the neglect 
of the body in ourselves, or the jeopardizing 
of the health of others, is sin. 

This view is abundantly sustained in the 
Scriptures, and strong emphasis put upon the 
care of the body, both in the Old Testament 
and the New. Indeed, one of the most re- 
markable things about the Bible, and es- 
pecially about the gospels, is that this book, 
to which men rightly turn as the great source 
of religion and of revelation for the soul, lays 
so much stress upon the care of the body. 

A large share of the Mosaic and Levitical 
law concerns the right care of the body. 
Modern medical science has made this in- 
creasingly apparent. Much that was for- 
merly considered mere matter of religious 
ritual, is seen to be the dictate of scientific 
hygiene and necessary to good health, at 
least in such climates as that of Syria. 
Modern science finds that the "mistakes of 
Moses " are often the highest wisdom. If 
this is not yet shown in every case, the current 
is so strongly in that direction that it may 
be we shall yet find a physical reason for all 
inculcated by the Mosaic and Levitical laws. 
The detailed instructions as to the washing of 
the body and of utensils make not only for 
cleanliness, but for hygiene. Almost all 
physicians agree that the Mosaic distinctions 
as to clean and unclean meats are wise from 



the standpoint of hygiene to-day. The de- 
tailed requirements for the prevention and the 
treatment of leprosy and other kindred 
diseases were wise requirements against those 
scourges of civilization in that climate and 
in that age. The requirements as to sexual 
purity, if adhered to, would prevent many, 
if not all^jof the sexual diseases 'which are the 
shame, alas, of so-called Christian, as well as 
of other civilizations. 

Turning to the New Testament, the em- 
phasis upon health and of the curing of 
disease is even more emphatic. Jesus Christ's 
miracles were almost all of them works of 
healing. There are a very few of Christ's 
miracles which are called nature miracles, 
but many of these were for the body, such as 
his turning of water into wine. Christ was 
the Great Healer, and he sent out his disciples 
to heal. "To heal all manner of diseases" 
was their prime mission — not prime in im- 
portance, but prime in practise, because only 
thus could they convince men that they had 
a mission and a message for the soul. Our 
Lord himself made his healings of the body 
proof that he was the healer of the soul. 
The gospels may be considered the story of 
the Great Healer. 

In Dr. Worcester's book, "Religion and 
Medicine," he has carefully analyzed the 
healing works of Christ, and finds that not 
only his acts but his methods were those of 
modern scientific mental therapeutics to-day. 
He analyzes in particular one of Christ's 
miracles — the healing of the paralytic — and 
shows that Christ's treatment of this case, 
which critics of a bygone generation, like 
Strauss, considered to be mere legend on the 
ground that it was impossible by any known 
laws, is by modern science seen to be not 
only possible, but in strict conformity with 
our knowledge of psychic law. Christ recog- 
nized that back of the disease was a moral 
cause, and at this cause he directed his treat- 
ment. He required a spiritual condition of 
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faith, even as does much modern science in 
its mental treatment to-day. He expelled 
the evil by bringing in a new life of faith and 
love. By the might of his personality he 
rendered that immediate which with a lesser 
healer might have taken weeks or months. 

Dr. Worcester also shows that through all 
the history of the church, healing has played 
a very important part. Not only were the 
seventy sent out to heal, but in the records 
of the apostolic church healing is very prom- 
inent. St. Paul mentions the gift of healing 
as one of the endowments of the church. The 
direction of St. James is well known. Origen, 
Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Luther, Sweden- 
borg, John Wesley, Irving, Bengel, Erskine, 
Bushnell, all believed "that the church was 
never nearer the realization of the mind of 
Christ than when engaged in healing the sick." 

The "miracles" of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the dark ages, and still in countries 
of little general education, undoubtedly in- 
volve much of superstition, credulity, and 
error, even of fraud, yet equally undoubtedly 
they record many true cases of healing, as at 
Lourdes, through the power of faith. Medi- 
eval sects often practised faith-healing. In 
Protestant ages the emphasis put upon the 
salvation of the soul has obscured this teach- 
ing; but in our day Christian Science, with all 
its metaphysical errors and dangerous doc- 
trines, has awakened wide-spread attention to 
forgotten truths. It has been said of Chris- 
tian Science that what is true in it is not new, 
and that what is new in it is not true. 

But the healing of the sick is not the su- 
preme matter nor the church's highest func- 
tion in regard to the body. The preserva- 
tion of health and of vigor is more important 
than the healing of the diseased. "Your 
bodies are the temple'of the Holy Spirit. 1 ' 
Neglect of the body, disobeying its law, 
denying its existence, are errors and sins. We 
must rule the body by the spirit, but we must 
rule by obeying, not by ignoring nor disobey- 
ing law. In its sphere, there are the laws of 
the body as truly as of the soul. To violate 
such laws is as truly sin in its degree as to 
violate spiritual laws. He who dissipates 
his energy, neglects the body, or weakens his 
constitution by physical excesses or over- 
indulgence in appetite sins as truly as he who 
blasphemes. We cripple the manifestation of 
the spirit if we impair its lodging-place. The 
church and the Christian conscience need 
awakening and instruction upon this point. 
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This involves, too, the duty of society to 
preserve and guard the health of citizens, 
and of employers to care for the health of 
their employees. Can a man be a Christian 
and maintain factories where, in order to save 
a few dollars, fifty per cent, of his workmen 
are being poisoned, or choked, or stifled to 
slow death? Yet what community is free 
from this sin of commercial murder? Can 
that city be called Christian where, because of 
crowded tenements, lack of sanitation, pol- 
luted water, or uncleansed streets and alleys, 
the death-rate of children and of adults rises 
to proportions which spell civic homicide? 
Murder and homicide take new and terrible 
meanings before the judgment-seat of Christ's 
laws. Do we Americans know that our land 
is more shamefully guilty in this respect than 
any other civilized land? The following les- 
sons will show this. Have we no need to 
consider whether or not we, personally, by 
indulgence in eating, drinking, or other 
fleshly appetites, are committing sacrilege 
against the temple of the Holy Ghost; 
whether or not we are helping, or at least 
condoning, the killing of our citizens and 
employees? It is well that large interest is 
awakening on this subject. We need to-day 
to listen to what the Spirit is saying to the 
churches. The churches must teach God's 
laws. We need what mental healing can do; 
but we need infinitely more the health which 
comes by obeying the laws of God. 

Merely to pray against disease is gross 
ignorance or sin. As is well known, the 
yellow fever has been for centuries one of 
the great scourges of Latin America. The 
Latin Church has continually prayed against 
such epidemics. When, however, the Panama 
Canal zone and Cuba, for a time, came under 
the control of the United States, the American 
medical authorities experimented and con- 
vinced themselves that the fever was due to 
the bite of a certain mosquito. Seventeen 
persons, physicians, soldiers, or nurses, volun- 
teered to be infected by the mosquitos. All 
had the disease, and four died. On the 
other hand, several non-immune Americans 
voluntarily slept twenty consecutive nights in 
a room screened from the mosquitoes, but on 
contaminated bedding direct from a yellow- 
fever hospital, and not one contracted the 
disease. As the result, the Canal zone has no 
yellow fever, and a mortality per cent, lower 
than the average for the whole United States. 
Such are love and sacrifice fulfilling law. 
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Nov. 12— Unsanitary Occupations 

The study of unsanitary occupations in the 
United States shows conditions, unfortu- 
nately, too similar to those found last month 
in our study of accidents. America unfortu- 
nately here, again, is behind the rest of the 
civilized world, with, however, many signs 
of awakening from its lethargy. A few firms 
in America are careful for the life and health 
of their employees, and show admirable 
results; but an American inventor recently 
said: "If I make an invention to save time, 
it is snapt up, but if it is to save life, I can not 
sell it." 

The extent of industrial disease is, prob- 
ably, in all communities much greater, and 
the number of unsanitary occupations much 
larger, than those imagine who have not given 
investigation to the subject. All statistics 
of causes of unemployment show that in- 
dustrial diseases of one kind or another are 
a very frequent factor in keeping people 
from work for periods more or less continued. 
Such diseases hasten old age, cause incom- 
petency, and lead to many deaths. In this 
country, to our shame be it said, we have 
practically no adequate statistics on the sub- 
ject, altho California, Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, New York, and Wisconsin have this year 
begun to require the compulsory reporting of 
occupational diseases. We have to go to 
Europe for our statistics. 

The best are those collected in Germany 
and in Austria. According to a Leipsic in- 
vestigation, which is usually accepted as 
scientifically the best, about 40 per cent, 
of the membership of a sickness fund may be 
expected to suffer from disease or accident 
combined, to keep them from work more or 
less. Of this proportion 8 per cent, will be 
the result of industrial accidents; so that 
32 per cent, of the membership in such a 
fund may be estimated to suffer from sickness 
— very nearly one-third of the total number. 
The same investigation shows, as to the length 
of sickness, that on an average every indi- 
vidual among the insured will lose 8.6 days 
each year. Mr. Hoffman, one of the best 
authorities on the subject, doubts if in 
America it is quite as high as this among our 
industrial classes, because most of our work- 
ers are younger than those in Europe. This 
means, however, that they are more early 
thrown aside as incapable of work, mainly 
because we so speed work in America, a fact 



which is scarcely creditable to our valuation 
of life. On the other hand, as to protection 
against industrial diseases, we certainly have 
very much less in America than in Europe. 
Accepting, however, the German basis of 
40 per cent., we get some idea of the cost of 
sickness to the country. In the year 1910 
it was estimated that the number of wage- 
earners fifteen years of age and over in this 
country was 33,500,000. If 40 per cent, of 
these had sickness during the year, keeping 
them from work, there were 13,400,000 such 
cases, and if eight and a half days be accepted 
as the average length of illness for each 
worker, the known loss through illness is 
284,750,000 days of work. Averaging this 
at $1.50 per day, which is a low average wage, 
the loss of wages in America on account of 
sickness in that year was $427,125,000. If 
this meant for doctor's bills, medicines, etc., 
a dollar a day, you would have to add $284,- 
750,000 to the cost to the wage-worker 
of disease in the United States. Besides this 
are the cost of the diseases of children and 
others in the wage-earner's family, and his 
share of the support of the disabled and 
superannuated on account of disease. This 
gives us some idea of the enormous problem 
confronting us, and of the scandalous fact that 
we are only beginning to act upon a subject 
on which Europe has legislated for many 
years. The Department of Agriculture alone 
spends seven million dollars a year on plant 
health and animal health, but with the excep- 
tion of the work done by Dr. Wiley and 
others as to pure food and drugB, we appro- 
priate not one cent as a nation for the health 
of our workers. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are expended in saving elm-trees 
from the attack of beetles, but nothing to 
save the workingmen from numerous indus- 
trial diseases. The Government fights hog 
cholera, but does not contend with diseases 
which kill workmen. Many similar com- 
parisons may be found in the pamphlet from 
which these facts are taken, by Professor 
Norton of Yale University, in a paper read 
before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, June 30, 1906. To- 
day a little is being done, but the above facts 
and many more like them are still sub- 
stantially true. 

There are various kinds of industrial 
diseases. Dr. Oliver of England, who is the 
best English-speaking authority on the sub- 
ject, divides industrial diseases into those 
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occasioned by (1) gases, vapors, and high 
temperatures; (2) increased or decreased 
atmospheric pressure; (3) humidity; (4) me- 
tallic poisons, dusts, and fumes; (5) dust of 
various kinds; (6) fatigue. Each one of 
these causes applies to many trades, and 
most trades suffer from more than one of 
them. The United States Bureau of Labor 
publishes a list of thirty "industrial 
poisons." According to Dr. Andrews, of 
the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, 138 trades are menaced by lead- 
poisoning. In twenty-seven trades arsenic 
is used with continual danger. Mercurial 
poisoning, as in the hat trades, causes many 
deaths. Phosphorus-poisoning does not 
cause so many deaths, but has led to such 
terrible results in the making of matches, re- 
sulting in what is called the "phossy jaw," 
that its use in the United States has now for- 
tunately been forbidden. Illustrating how 
needless are many of these deaths is the fact 
that one simple substitute for phosphorus 
has long existed, which makes the match cost 
only a little more than where phosphorus is 
used. The monopoly of this substitute, how- 
ever, was owned by one firm, which was in- 
duced by the agitation to turn it over to public 
use, a generous act by the firm, but neverthe- 
less showing how for many years the cost of a 
little money has prevented the saving of life. 

The white-lead industry is one of the most 
dangerous, yet in England and on the con- 
tinent generally this trade is so regulated, 
and In this country could be so regulated, that 
there would be almost no danger. The white- 
lead works in Newcastle-on-Tyne, employing 
182 men, in a recent year failed to show one 
case of lead-poisoning. In an Illinois factory 
28 per cent, of all- the employees have been 
leaded. Individual concerns in this country 
have a record comparatively clean, showing 
what can be done. 

The humidity and high temperature in 
factories, seemingly necessitated by some 
occupations, cause many deaths. Those 
who construct caissons, working in com- 
prest air, when they come out into the 
ordinary air frequently expose themselves to 
an illness called the caisson illness. It is im- 
possible here, however, to attempt to enu- 
merate, or even refer to, all the occupational 
diseases. It is more important to remember 
that most of them can be obviated. Men 
whose work exposes them to dust can be en- 
abled so to do their work with the help of 



machines for sucking away the dust that the 
lungs need not be contaminated. This is 
done to a large extent on the continent of 
Europe. There is scarcely an industrial dis- 
ease thatcan not be much lessened, if not 
overcome, by proper sanitation or known 
contrivances. But this leads to our next les- 
son. Considering these facts, however, how 
great are the need and opportunity to awaken 
conscience upon this subject, primarily, per- 
haps, by calling attention to the facts. How 
much greater, even, the need of Christian lay- 
men as well as clergymen to act in the matter I 
What are the conditions in your city? 



Nov. i9— Sanitary Legislation 

The importance of sanitary legislation, pro- 
vided, at least, that the legislation be prac- 
tical, definite, and based upon scientific 
investigation, can scarcely be overestimated. 
This is proven by the greater immunity from 
industrial disease in Europe than in the 
United States, comparing factories with fac- 
tories. More general comparisons we have 
not because of lack of statistics on this side 
of the ocean. There are theorists who object 
to the multiplication of laws, and say that 
these matters should be left to the conscience 
and good-will of individual employers; but 
it must be remembered that laws are made 
for the evil and not for the good, for those 
who are not anxious for the protection of 
their employees, and not for those who are 
anxious. Even for those who are careful 
to benefit their employees, such laws relieve 
them from the competition of those who, to 
save a few dollars, are willing to risk the lives 
and health of workers. In a country like 
our own, with such industrial competition in 
commercial life, this competition of the un- 
scrupulous is an important factor against 
which legislation seems the one safeguard. 

Legislation, however, to be effective, must 
be practical, definite, and scientific. Pro- 
fessor Andrews has recently written an im- 
portant monograph on the necessity of scien- 
tific standards in labor legislation. Many 
of our laws in the United States have such 
subsidiary provisions that they practically 
accomplish nearly nothing. The law for the 
protection of employees from dust in one 
state, for example, is such that the inspector 
may find it necessary, first, to wait for some 
person to enter a complaint; second, to prove 
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scientifically that the dust is injurious; third, 
to prove that the dust is excessive; and, 
fourth, that the material thrown off by 
machines is technically dust. Again, the 
inspector can only order the installation of 
devices "so far as the nature of the business 
will permit,' ' and provided that they "do not 
restrict or interfere with" the work to be 
done. Such laws, and they are very common 
in the United States, are well-nigh useless. 
Many of our laws on sanitation only require 
action at the discretion of some inspector or 
commissioner of labor. Among the thou- 
sands of factories in many of our states, it be- 
comes impossible for such officials to do more 
than oversee a very few out of the whole num- 
ber. 

Yet it seems comparatively easy to intro- 
duce proper legislation. Almost all of our 
states have statutes at least on one or two 
points, which are admirable, practical, and 
sufficient. In each state some special con- 
dition, the interest of some special expert, or 
perhaps some great accident or exposure of 
evil, has led to the passage of a proper law. 
If these could all be properly codified and 
copied in all the states, it would be a com- 
paratively easy matter, and yet productive 
of incalculable good. For example, in 1909 
New York passed the first scientific American 
law relating to work in comprest air. Illi- 
nois has the only law providing for adequate 
ventilation which attempts even to estab- 
lish an elemental standard. Already, fortu- 
nately, much attention has been given to the 
subject and much progress made in the way 
of investigation, so that we have a consider- 
able body of experience to work upon, altho 
we have as yet no adequate general statistics. 

The first efficient sanitary investigation of 
any state was that of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, in 1907, leading to impor- 
tant laws. Illinois, however, in the same 
year, took a more important step in appoint- 
ing an "Industrial Commission," which, after 
careful investigation, reported and secured 
the passage of laws which, says Professor 
Andrews, lifted Illinois from being "far be- 
hind every industrial country of Europe and 
most of the states of the United States" up 
into the front rank of the most progressive. 
This shows what can be done by investigation 
and legislation. Wisconsin this year has 
appointed, if possible, a still more important 
Industrial Commission, composed of three 
experts with power to administer and enforce 



all labor laws. Careful provision is made for 
a hearing and appeal within thirty days, so 
that the plan seems to call for efficient action 
and yet protect against abuse of power. 

Perhaps the most efficient system of state 
inspection in the United States is that of the 
Board of Boiler Rules in Massachusetts, made 
up of five members, experts upon the subject, 
resulting in Massachusetts in a marked re- 
duction of the number of boiler explosions. 
In New York out of the great shirt-waist 
strike in the winter of 1909 and 1910, in the 
garment trades, has come a Board of Sanitary 
Control, which investigates and recommends 
the introduction of proper safeguards and 
sanitary installation. The horror of the 
Triangle Shirt Waist Company shows, how- 
ever, both the need and how little such a 
Board of Sanitary Control can accomplish. 
Fifty bodies, it will be remembered, in that 
disaster, were found before a door which 
opened inwardly. The law of the state re- 
quires that such doors open outwardly "where 
practicable." Investigation found that out 
of 1,243 factories involving over 47,000 lives 
only 2M per cent, of the establishments found 
it "practicable" to have such doors. The 
passage of laws or the creation of boards with 
discretion and power seem to be absolutely 
necessary. As already stated, England and 
the continent of Europe generally have gone 
far ahead of us in this matter. A report was 
made to parliament on noxious trades as early 
as 1855, based upon French investigations. 
In 1875 a Royal Commission reported on 
noxious vapors, and during 1896 to 1899 a 
Special Departmental Committee took evi- 
dence on dangerous trades. 

The result of all these investigations has 
created a large body of accurate knowledge 
of the subject, and the passage of important 
laws. Germany has, if possible, done more, 
altho of more recent date. Countries like 
Austria and France are far ahead of the 
United States. 

The legislative need, therefore, in the 
United States seems to be, first, for laws in 
all our states compelling reports of occupa- 
tional diseases, and the collecting by the 
states or the nation of general statistics upon 
industrial health. 

After this must come constructive legis- 
lation. This to an extent must differ with 
different trades, altho some valuable general 
laws may be passed. The American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation collects and 
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studies all such lawB in this country and in 
others, and is able to recommend, as to almost 
any trade or condition, the best laws thus far 
enacted. This association should be con- 
sulted and legislation agitated for according 
to its suggestions. 

Much may be done for minors. The 
Massachusetts State Board of Health has 
experts to investigate the health and con- 
dition of minors in factories as well as in 
schools. It examines youths to see whether 
they should be allowed to enter into certain 
occupations dangerous for minors. There is 
no reason why the same should not be done 
for adults, for men, and especially for women. 
If murder be a sin, the working for and the 
enacting of such laws are Christian duties. 



Nov. 26— Housing and Sanitation 

The effect of overcrowding and of unsani- 
tary housing upon health is obvious. It is, 
perhaps, best studied in New York City, be- 
cause here it is carried to the greatest extreme 
and to the largest extent. No one can visit 
the east side of New York City without real- 
ising the absolute necessity of proper housing 
to health, morality, and, indeed, everything 
necessary to civilisation. Yet it must be 
remembered that while other cities do not 
have the evil to the same extent as New York, 
all of them have somewhat of it, and often, 
except in extent, have an overcrowding as 
bad as most of the overcrowding in New 
York. The average density of Boston and 
Philadelphia is higher than the average den- 
sity in Greater New York. Even small towns 
may have tenements as bad as the large tene- 
ments of our great cities. In many small 
cities and towns one finds not infrequently 
houses built for and formerly occupied by a 
single family, which may now be used for four, 
five, or even six families. Not built for such 
use, the physical results can easily be imag- 
ined. Yet going by such houses one would 
not at all suspect the evil conditions within. 
Thus while we go to New York City for the 
most striking illustrations of the evil, small 
cities and towns must not consider themselves 
by any means exempt from the evil. 

Unfortunately, as on other points, we do 
not have statistics of sickness and health in 
comparison with the density of population in 
America at all comparable to those of Europe. 



From London we learn, however, that in dis- 
tricts with under 10 per cent, of overcrowding 
(more than two in a room) the infant mortal- 
ity is 142 per thousand births, whereas, in 
districts with an overcrowding of over 35 per 
cent, it rises to 223 per thousand births. 
Similar figures as to adult mortality could be 
given. In New York City Dr. Antonio 
Stella has investigated six blocks, and finds 
that while the average mortality in the city 
is 18.35 per thousand, and under five years 
51.5 per thousand, it rises in these blocks to 
23 and 24.9 per thousand for all ages, and as 
high as 92.2 per thousand for children under 
five years of age. One then can estimate what 
must be the effect upon health in New York 
where, while the average density of Greater 
New York is 22.7, for Manhattan it is 166.1, 
while there are thirty blocks which have a 
density of 1,000 or over per acre, counting in 
the acreage of half of the area of the bounding 
streets. 

In 1905 Mr. Veiller wrote: "To say that 
the lower east side of New York is the most 
densely populated spot on the habitable globe 
gives no adequate idea of the real conditions. 11 
He shows that while the most densely popu- 
lated portion of London is 365 to the acre, 
Paris 434, and Bombay 759, in New York it 
rises to over 1,000 for the most crowded sec- 
tions. Yet, in 1910, in his book, "The 
Housing Problem," he declares that condi- 
tions are growing worse, while the New York 
Commission on Congestion of Population, re- 
porting in 1911, also declares that conditions, 
so far as overcrowding goes, are worse. Mr. 
Veiller writes, in 1910, that the conditions in 
New York are without parallel in the civilized 
world. " In no city of Europe," he says, " not 
in Naples nor in Rome, neither in London nor 
in Paris, neither in Berlin, Vienna, or Buda- 
pest, not in Constantinople nor St. Peters- 
burg, not in ancient Edinburgh or modern 
Glasgow, not in heathen Canton or Bombay 
are to be found such conditions as prevail 
in modern, enlightened, twentieth-century 
Greater New York; in no other city is the 
mass of the working population housed as it 
is in New York, in tall tenement-houses ex- 
tending up into the air fifty or sixty feet and 
stretching for miles in every direction as far 
as the eye can reach; in no other city are there 
the same appalling conditions with regard to 
lack of light and air in the homes of the poor; 
in no other city is there so great congestion 
and overcrowding; in no other city do the 
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poor so suffer from excessive rents; in no 
other city are the conditions of city life so 
complex." 

Altho the density of population seems to be 
increasing, considerable has been done by 
agitation and law to improve many tene- 
ments, and yet the problem is so vast that the 
conditions in most tenements remain almost 
inconceivably bad. According to the report 
of the Commission in 1911, there are still 
in New York City 85,443 rooms without 
windows; 22,987 more open simply on shafts 
less than the legal size; 89,499 other rooms 
have windows less than the legal size opening 
to adjoining rooms; 124,812 open on a cov- 
ered shaft. The results of such conditions 
can well be imagined. According to Dr. 
Devine, Secretary of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, 44 per cent, of their 
cases studied have overcrowding as a cause. 
One of the most terrible indictments made 
was perhaps an incidental remark of a witness 
before the New York Commission, that of 
a woman working in the slums, who said that 
in her opinion the greatest social evil was not 
direct prostitution but "accidental prosti- 
tution," indicating that thousands of chil- 
dren are brought up where purity is almost 
impossible. 

Overcrowding (even when carried to the 
extent to which it is in New York) is by no 
means the only evil connected with improper 
housing. Lack of proper sanitation in a 
house is, in many cases, as serious, often more 
so. Most fevers among the poor come from 
impure water or food, or from bad drainage. 
Unventilated closets and an insufficient num- 
ber are among the most serious evils, some- 
times scandalously so. This happens as 
truly in small towns as in large, where houses 
once occupied by one family have become 
occupied by several, with no proper pro- 
visions for several families. This, too, it 
must be remembered, can exist in houses 
which outwardly do not at all appear as unfit 
for habitation. The smallest industrial town 
needs supervision, while in large cities a 
large staff of investigators is necessary, if we 
are to keep our people even approximately 
free from disease, and in conditions of proper 
living. 



The best cure for these evils seems to be 
not to improve or supervise, or inspect the 
slums, but to abolish them, and above all, to 
draw people away from the cities. 

Most civilized countries are doing more 
for the housing of their people than is our 
own. In our large cities a few model tene- 
ments are built, with admirable results, but 
they mainly aid families of the higher-paid 
workmen, and, compared with the need, seem 
but a drop in the bucket. There are in 
America quite a number of manufacturers 
who do provide somewhat improved houses 
for their employees. This is so particularly 
with the New England cotton-mill towns, 
where, in order to get workers, the employers 
have often been compelled to provide houses, 
but even here too many of the houses are 
little more than rude frame buildings, with 
little that is attractive — little more than the 
bare necessities of life on the lowest scale. 

In England, however, beautiful industrial 
villages have been developed by employers, 
as at Port Sunlight, near Liverpool, and by 
Mr. Cadbury in his beautiful industrial 
community near Birmingham. England, too, 
has recently seen a new movement for Gar- 
den Cities, and one has arisen at Letchworth, 
some thirty miles from London, with model 
factories, and model houses with gardens. 
It is for work-people, or for any one who de- 
sires to live in the community. It adopts the 
best principles of the single tax, and has 
produced a self-governing community, with 
cheap and yet beautiful homes. 

In Germany, more is being done. The 
municipalities buy land in the suburbs and 
pell it or lease it to the poorer citizens at cost. 
The Imperial Insurance Funds are also loaned 
to workingmen's cooperative societies for 
building their own houses. In almost all 
cases these houses are made attractive as 
well as sanitary, and with gardens attached. 
Thus, while wages generally in Germany are 
low compared with those in the United States, 
it is becoming a country of workingmen's 
homes such as our towns in America know 
little of. What we need in America, then, is 
constructive effort, private and legislative, to 
produce proper homes, and strict supervision, 
meanwhile, of congested tenement districts. 
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SCRIPTURE REFERENCES 

It is naturally impossible to find in the Bible refer- 
ences to modern industrial conditions. Yet is the 
Bible for all ages. Not only are its moral and 
spiritual teachings eternally valid, but those who 
study the ways with which the Old-Testament law 
and its fulfilment in Christ met the concrete social 
problems of Bible days and of the Hebrew civilization, 
will find abundant help and suggestion for the meeting 
of problems to-day, which, however different in ex- 
ternals, are often intrinsically and morally similar to 
those of Bible times. Of this the teaching of the 
Bible asto the treatment of diseases is a good example. 
We consider it under four heads, which classes desiring 
to do so may study for the four Sundays of the month. 

I. Tea Mosaic Law op Health. This was a law 
of positive enactments. It had religious sanctions 
and was made symbolic of spiritual purity and whole- 
ness, but was in the first place intended to require 
bodily purity so as to prevent the inroads of disease. 
Hence the minute directions as to dean and unclean 
meats (see Leviticus, Chap. 1 1 ; Deut. 14), with various 
prohibitions as to blood and bodily impurities (Ex. 

22 : 81; Lev. 7 : 28-27; 17 : 10-11; Deut. 12 : 16-16 
and 28). Hence also the directions as to circumcision 
and physical and sexual cleanness (Lev. 12 and 15; 
Deut. 28). To the same end the law directed against 
contact with dead bodies, animals, etc (Num. 19 : 11- 
16; Lev. 1 1 : 24-88). The law evan to an extent con- 
trolled the dress (Lev. 19 : 19; Deut. 22 : 11-12). 
Against certain diseases prevalent in Bible days the 
law gave ministers directions, notably against 
leprosy (Lev. 18 : 14; Num. 5; Deut. 24 : 8). 

II. Hbalino in thb Old Tbstambnt. There are 
numerous instances of miraculous healing, with some 
of raising from the dead, in the Old Testament: 
Stopping of a plague (Num. 16:46-60); Cure of 
leprosy (2 Kings 6 : 10-14); Palsy (1 Kings 18 : 6); 
Blindness (2 Kings 6 : 20); Bite of serpents (Num. 

2 & ^ft?* fr ° m tb6 dead (1 KiDS * ; 2 KinK * 4; 

III. Thb Hbalino Powbb of Christ, (a) His 
obedience to the Mosaic Law. Matt. 6 :^17; 8 : 4; 

23 : 1-8: Luke 6 : 14. 

,, ( 9lSr P* 1 ****" of healing. Matt. 8 : 2-8 and 
}4-15; 9 : 2-7 and 27-80; 12 : 18; 20 : 80-84; Mark 

1 : £M!i *A d 40 ~ 42 '* 2 : u ~ 12 ; 8:8-6; 7 : 82-86: 
8 : 22-26; 10 : 49-62; Luke 4 : 38-89: 6 : 12-18 and 
55~tt ; 7 ^ 2 ~ 10 l 8 : 48 ; 18 : 11-14; 14 : 2-4; 18 : 42- 
48; 22 : 60-61; John 4 : 60-64; 6 : 6-7; 9 : 6-12. 



(e) Healing in general. Matt. 4 : 28-29; 12 : 15; 
14 : 14; 16 : 80; 19 : 2: 21 : 14; Mark 1 : 32-84; 
6 : 66-66; Luke 4 : 40; 6 : 17; 6 : 19. 

IV. Apostolic Healing, (a) Christ's commission 
to the Apostles and the Seventy. Matt. 10 : 1-8; 
Mark 8 : 16; 6 : 7 and 18; Luke 9 : 1 and 6: 10 : 19. 
(b) Examples of healing. Acts 6 : 12-16; 6 : 8; 
14 : 8; 19 : 11; 28 : 9; James 6 : 14-16. 



Questions for Study or Discussions 

Industrial Disbasbs. — What is the death-rate of 
your dty, county, or state? 

(This for the Registration area can be found in the 
1900 census. Vol. IV.) 

What industrial diseases can you name? 

What industrial diseases are prevalent in your com- 
munity? 

What law, if any, can be appealed to in combating 
the causes or occasion of such diseases? 

Under what department of the government can 
such matters be taken up — Health Department, or 
Labor Bureau, or Commission? 

If there is no law, what private society or associa- 
tion could agitate the matter in your State? 

What can your church or brotherhood or class do 
about it? 

Is not such work for the health of the lowly follow- 
ing him who sent out his disciples to heal? 

Sanitation. — Are there any number of unsanitary 
tenements or workmen's houses in your town or dty? 

Is the water-supply used by the workers pure and 
protected against contamination? 

Is there a proper sewerage system? 

Are there pools or stagnant water in any form in 
the neighborhood? 

How is the garbage disposed of? 

How are the tenements lit? (In some British cities 
the municipality spends more for lighting the entries 
of tenements than for their streets.) 

Are the meats and other foods used by your in- 
dustrial classes inspected? 

Is the milk properly inspected? 

What is being done to abolish filthy places breeding 



flies and other germ-carrying insects? 

Has your community much typhoid fever? 



Iff 



it undoubtedly has much filth. 

(See "Encyclopedia of Social Reform" articles, 
Dangerous Trad**, Sanitary Science and Public Hy- 
giene, Death Rate*, Industrial Insurance.) 



Cooperate With Us 

WE want "The Gospel of the Kingdom" 
Lessons to be used next year in every 
church in the United States. Will you 
help us to this end ? Do you realize what it would 
mean if all churches were banded together in 
such study ? Please send us the names of 
churches, clergymen, or laymen who might be 
interested in these studies. Can not each reader 
send us at least one name, or, better, several? 
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WHAT OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE DONE 

ABRIDGED FROM 

A MEMORIAL ON OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 

Prepared by a Committee op Experts and Presented to the President of the 

United States * 



Industrial diseases, for the present pur- 
pose, are defined as morbid results of occu- 
pational activity traceable to specific causes 
or labor conditions, and followed by more or 
less extended incapacity for work. In the 
sense of this brief definition, the whole sub- 
ject of ill-health in industry is of profound 
social and economic importance to the nation, 
since the attainment of the highest degree of 
industrial efficiency is largely a question of 
relative freedom from disease, a maximum of 
physical strength, and a reasonable indi- 
vidual certainty of attaining to old age. It 
is, however, the decided opinion of experts 
on industrial diseases that the present state 
of health in American industry is far from 
satisfactory, and that the mortality and mor- 
bidity rates are excessive in particular trades 
and groups of industrial workers. It is 
further held by those who may rightfully ex- 
press an opinion on the subject, that excessive 
rates of sickness and mortality in industry 
are largely in consequence of the want of 
accurate knowledge of the true causes re- 
sponsible for industrial ill-health, and of the 
required practical and rational methods and 
means by which unsanitary conditions in 
industry may be materially improved. It, 
therefore, can not be questioned that there 
is a definite relation between many important 
and indispensable industrial pursuits and the 
state of health of the men, women, and chil- 
dren engaged therein, and that for this and 
many other weighty reasons, the whole sub- 
ject of industrial diseases, their occurrence, 
causes, and prevention, is a matter of National 
rather than of State concern. 

Many employments, by their nature, pre- 
dispose to ill-health and curtail the duration 
of life. Certain trade diseases are clearly 
recognized as such, and miners' asthma, 
painters' colic, hatters' shakes, potters' 
asthma, glass-blowers' cataract, etc., are 
terms in common use and suggestive of a 
clearly recognized and traceable relation of 
occupation to disease. In the case of most 

* September 29, 1910. 



trades, however, which predispose to ill-health, 
the pathological results are only observed 
in a higher morbidity from general diseases, 
particularly tuberculosis, non-tubercular lung 
diseases, rheumatism, nervous and digestive 
diseases, etc. In the so-called "dusty 
trades," the mortality from tuberculosis is 
known to be enormously in excess of the nor- 
mal proportion in recognized healthful em- 
ployments. The statistical evidence upon 
this point is the same for European countries 
as for the United States. 

The effective protection of industrial work- 
ers against the trade risk of ill-health and 
curtailed longevity is now recognised as beimg 
largely a question of legal and moral employ- 
ers' and community responsibility. 

Practically all the standard works of refer- 
ence on occupational diseases are by English 
or continental authorities. There is no mod- 
ern treatise on the subject by an American 
authority on industrial hygiene, and the 
occasional official investigations which have 
been made into health conditions of particu- 
lar trades only emphasize the necessity of a 
more thorough and strictly scientific inquiry 
by national authority. While the Census re- 
ports on occupation mortality are of some 
value, they are quite limited in their practical 
usefulness. The real requirements are sta- 
tistics of morbidity and trustworthy informa- 
tion regarding the actual conditions under 
which American industries are carried on and 
the relation of such conditions to the longev- 
ity and sickness rates of the employees. In 
England the Friendly Societies, and in Ger- 
many, Austria, and other continental nations 
the government insurance institutions, have 
contributed a large amount of useful and con- 
clusive data, but no corresponding informa- 
tion is at present available for this country 
for comparative purposes. 

Among the English authorities on diseases 
of occupation, the foremost at the present day 
is Sir Thomas Oliver, who, in 1902, published 
a comprehensive compilation of the results of 
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special investigations into dangerous trades, 
by a large number of qualified authorities. 
The work includes, among other subjects, ob- 
servations on dust-producing occupations, 
electrical generating works, lead and its com- 
pounds, china and earthenware manufacture, 
ganister crushing, steel grinding, poisonous 
phosphorus matches, dangers in the use of 
mercury and its salts, the manufacture of 
copper and brass, india-rubber, flour-mills, 
chemical trades, the manufacture of explo- 
sives, laundry workers, manufacture of tex- 
tiles, compre8t and stagnant air, diminished 
atmospheric pressure, effects of concussion of 
the air, eye diseases and eye accidents, ex- 
cessive muscular strain, etc. For all of these 
important trades and health-injurious cir- 
cumstances in industry we have no corre- 
sponding trustworthy information for this 
country which would enable those who are 
required, for official or private reasons, to 
deal with matters of this kind, to do so with 
the assurance of an accurate knowledge and a 
full understanding of the facts. 

Elaborate investigations have been made 
from time to time in England to determine 
the actual facts of the health and mortality 
of men, women, and children employed in 
industrial pursuits. Since 1855 a large num- 
ber of Parliamentary, departmental, and 
other official reports have been published on 
the actual conditions and circumstances af- 
fecting health and longevity in industry. As 
early as 1855 a report was made to Parliament 
on Noxious Trades, based almost exclusively 
upon French investigations. This report, no 
doubt, suggested the necessity of correspond- 
ing original investigations in England, and 
during the long intervening course of time all 
the more or less important trades and occu- 
pations have been inquired into and reported 
upon by official authority in their relation to 
disease frequency and the duration of life. 
Foremost among the earlier investigations 
rank the reports of the Medical Officer of the 
Privy Council, based upon original researches 
into the sanitary condition of trades, and 
these reports have deservedly become classics 
of their kind. In 1875 an elaborate report 
was made to Parliament by a Royal Commis- 
sion on Noxious Vapors, which comprehends 
the whole field of chemical trades, and includes 
such important industries as alkali manufac- 
ture, bleaching-powder, cement works, chlorin 
works, copper works, glass works, gold refi- 
ning, lead works, muriatic-acid manufacture, 



sulfate of ammonia, sulfuric acid, tar dis- 
tilling, etc. 

For many years also valuable annual re- 
ports have been made by H. M. Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops on the health con- 
ditions in particular trades, which are models 
of their kind, and to which we have nothing 
to correspond in this country at the present 
day. During 1896-99 a Special Department- 
al Committee took evidence on dangerous 
trades, and a series of brief but particularly 
valuable reports was subsequently published, 
including such important industries as bronz- 
ing and lithographic works, paper staining, 
coloring and enameling, india-rubber works, 
inflammable paints, dry cleaning, aerated 
waters, electrical generating works, file cut- 
ting, galvanized-iron works, manufacture of 
salt, etc. Special official reports have since 
been made on anthrax as an industrial dis- 
ease, the match industry, the use of lead in 
potteries, dock labor, ankylostomiasis, the 
health of Cornish miners, with special refer- 
ence to miners 1 phthisis, the health of em- 
ployees in flax mills, the health of brass 
workers, the health of lace workers, deep-sea 
diving, manufacture of tinware, etc. In 1907 
a parliamentary report was made by a De- 
partmental Committee on compensation for 
industrial diseases, which includes a large 
mass of verbal evidence, and more than eleven 
thousand questions. A second report has 
since been made by this committee, and as a 
practical result a number of additional indus- 
trial diseases have been brought within the 
meaning and scope of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act of 1906. 

Two reports were made to Parliament by a 
Departmental Committee in 1902 and 1907 
on the ventilation of factories and workshops, 
including the important question of effective 
methods of dust removal, which are unques- 
tionably of the greatest practical utility, and 
most useful contributions to sanitary science. 
Equally important is a report made to Parlia- 
ment in 1909 by a Departmental Committee, 
on humidity and ventilation in weaving- 
sheds, in amplification of earlier and similar 
reports on the workings of the Cotton- 
cloth Factories Act of 1889, and still earlier 
reports on the effect of heavy sizing in cotton 
weaving upon the health of operatives. In 
addition to these sources of useful informa- 
tion valuable and trustworthy occupation 
mortality statistics have been published for 
England and Wales at decennial intervals for 
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forty years. The reports of the Postmaster- 
General include annually a valuable discus- 
sion, amplified by medical statistics, on the 
health of the staff, which is a useful contribu- 
tion to the mortality of indoor workers above 
the grade of wage-earners in industrial estab- 
lishments. Quite recently a special report 
was issued by the Local Government Board 
on the conditions affecting the health of work- 
men employed in the construction of public 
works, and an equally important report was 
issued by Dr. Arthur Newsholme, Medical 
Officer of the Local Government Board, on 
"Ferro-Silicon," with special reference to 
possible dangers arising from its transpor- 
tation and storage. 

Equally extensive, if not more so, is the 
official literature on diseases of occupation in 
Germany, Austria, and other continental 
countries. The foremost modern German 
work on the subject is by Dr. Theodore Weyl, 
who has brought together a most valuable 
amount of information contributed by spe- 
cialists in every branch of industrial hygiene. 

Numerous similar official inquiries into 
occupational diseases have been made in 
Austria, and particularly regarding trades 
with exposure to lead, arsenic, and other 
industrial poisons. For a number of years a 
valuable series of special reports has been 
published by the Austrian Institute of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, to which there are corre- 
sponding institutions in Berlin, Munich, and 
Budapest. The practical result of these in- 
vestigations has been to establish by scientific 
methods the actual facts under which indus- 
try is carried on in its relation to health and 
life, and the required methods and means by 
which industrial diseases can be prevented or 
reduced to a minimum . 

Recognizing the imperative necessity of 
qualified statistical research into the field of 
occupational diseases, the German Imperial 
Parliament, in 1905, voted a special grant of 
about $80,000 toward a complete statistical 
analysis of the entire sickness and mortality 
experience of the Leipeic Communal Sick 
Fund. This investigation, which is the most 
important and conclusive of its kind, has re- 
cently been made public in four elaborate 
volumes, in which the facts of morbidity and 
mortality are brought into scientific coordina- 
tion, with special reference to all the impor- 
tant trades and occupations followed by the 
industrial population of the city of Leipsic 
and vicinity. 



In marked contrast to the wealth of infor- 
mation regarding diseases of occupation in 
foreign countries, there is a lamentable pau- 
city of trustworthy data for the United 
States. One of the earliest contributions to 
the subject in America was a monograph by 
Dr. Roger S. Tracy, published in 1879 in 
Buck's Hygiene and Public Health, but Dr. 
Tracy's conclusions were largely based upon 
foreign data and only to a very limited ex- 
tent the result of special inquiries into actual 
trade conditions in this country. A few sug- 
gestive contributions on the subject of occu- 
pational diseases occur in the annual reports 
of labor bureaus, and the reports of State 
factory inspectors, but practically without 
exception these are of very limited utility 
since they represent rather the results of 
superficial inquiries than of scientifically as- 
certained facts on a comprehensive scale. 
More valuable in this respect is a series of 
reports on the relation of trade life to indus- 
try, made by the Bureau of Labor of New 
Jersey between 1889 and 1905, but these in- 
vestigations were, unfortunately, not ampli- 
fied by reports upon actual industrial condi- 
tions and the scientific determination of the 
facts of ventilation, air, dust, humidity, tem- 
perature, excessive light, etc. In 1895 an 
important monograph on Diseases of Occu- 
pations was contributed by Dr. Lloyd, of 
Philadelphia, to the Twentieth Century Prac- 
tise of Medicine, but again the conclusions 
were largely based upon foreign investiga- 
tions, and only to a very limited extent upon 
the ascertained conditions in American in- 
dustry. 

Beginning in 1903, the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor, under the direction of Com- 
missioner Charles P. Neill, has given pub- 
licity to much valuable information on the 
subject of industrial hygiene, and among 
other reports the Bureau has published a 
monograph on factory sanitation and labor 
protection, by C. F. W. Doehring, followed, 
in 1908, by a monograph on industrial hy- 
giene, by Dr. George M. Kober. During 
1908-09 the Bureau published an extended 
discussion on the mortality from consumption 
in dusty trades, by Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 
a member of this committee, and in 1910 the 
same Bureau issued a report on the dangers 
of phosphorus-poisoning in the match in- 
dustry, by Dr. John B. Andrews, Secretary of 
the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. These contributions have been a 
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stimulating influence to those engaged in 
research work of this kind,* but on the whole 
they constitute rather a summary account of 
our present knowledge regarding the probable 
dangers to health in particular trades, than 
contributions of new facts toward the required 
knowledge and better understanding of the 
actual conditions in American industry detri- 
mental to health and life at the present day. 
The first comprehensive American official 
investigation into the sanitary conditions of 
factories and other establishments where 



persons are employed, was made by the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Health in 1907. As 
a practical result of this inquiry far-reaching 
and important reforms have been introduced, 
including the medical supervision of indus- 
tries, with particular reference to the em- 
ployment of children. The investigations 
made by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health, however, are limited in their useful- 
ness, and they are not applicable to the needs 
of effective social legislation throughout the 
country. 



FACTORY FIRE-DRILLS AND " B1SECTIONAL BUILDINGS" 

H. F. J. Porter, Industrial Engineer 



For nearly ten years my work in the field 
of industrial engineering has Jed me to investi- 
gate conditions in factories and to recommend 
to their owners such changes as I found neces- 
sary to be made. In all that time I have rare- 
ly found a factory which I could state afforded 
safe egress for its occupants in case of fire and 
I have had to carry out certain necessary 
changes in the construction of the build- 
ings in order to make such egress possible, 
subsequently installing fire-drills not only to 
show the people how to use the facilities thus 
supplied, but in order to maintain these con- 
ditions continuously. 

Now, it is not surprizing that these factory 
buildings should be so defective. In the first 
place many of them, when built, were never 
intended to be used as factories at all; and in 
the next place, the requirement has seldom if 
ever been made of an architect, that he design 
a factory building so as to be emptiable of its 
occupants in a specified time. 

My studies of the actions of a crowd of 
people show that they are uncontrollable 
under panic conditions, and that it is funda- 
mental that something be done in the primary 
design of a building, that will not only insure 
its having ample facilities for the safe egress of 
its occupants in case of fire, but that this safe- 
ty is obvious to the minds of its occupants. 
The latter should then be trained in a fire- 
drill, from time to time, to help establish con- 
fidence in their minds, that there is not much 
possibility of a fire breaking out, but that if it 



* Among recent reports on industrial diseases in 
America is the investigation by Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
of Chicago, into the occurrence of lead-poisoning, 
made in behalf of the Illinois State Commission on 
Occupational Diseases. 



should, they can, by a simple action, place 
themselves out of its reach. The difference 
between ignorance and knowledge of what to 
do under emergency conditions is nowhere 
better exemplified. One invariably develops 
a panic; the other an orderly egress. 

The preliminary requirements in the speci- 
fications of a building, therefore, should be 
that it must be emptiable in a limited time. 
Buildings should not be finally accepted by 
the owner until they pass a fire-drill or rapid- 
egress test, showing that they will meet that 
requirement; and that, too, without taking 
the elevator service into consideration; for 
this latter has proven not to be dependable in 
case of panic or fire. This requirement has 
been made in the case of public-school build- 
ings and a special rapid-egress type of ar- 
chitecture has been the result. 

The facilities for rapid egress, which are 
generally lacking in factory buildings, are 
sufficient and adequate stairwayB. The 
proper relation between the number of occu- 
pants of a floor and the capacity of the stair- 
ways from that floor to the street seems 
seldom to have been understood, carried out, 
or maintained. It does not seem to be re- 
alized that a stairway between landings has a 
definite limited capacity which in case of an 
ordinary building with a height of 10 to 12 
feet between floors — if the stairs are 3 feet 
wide — is fifteen people, and if wide enough for 
two to go down abreast is double that number 
or thirty people. If more than that number 
should try to get onto these stairs at one time 
they will run into the stream coming out from 
the floor below and those from the floor above 
will in turn run into them and the result will 
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be a jam on the stairs which will plug them so 
solid that the column can not flow down at all. 
Therefore those occupants of the building who 
can not seize the alternative of jumping to 
death, must burn up. Or, if the stair-rail is 
old and brittle, it will burst and let the people 
fall, as happened in the casualty of May 4, 
at 548 Broadway, New York City, where two 
girls were so seriously injured as to require 
their being taken to the hospital, and twelve 
others were less seriously hurt, notwithstand- 
ing the facts that there was no fire, but only a 
panic which affected the people, and that fire- 
drills had been installed and occasionally 
operated. Such fire-drills, however, are not 
rapid-egress tests at all. They are deceptive 
makeshifts, which on account of the lack of 
stairway capacity are bound to fail at the 
critical moment. At Cannonsburg, Pa., 
August 26, a panic in a moving-picture show, 
where there was no fire at all, caused the loss 
of thirty lives simply from congestion on the 
stairway. These occurrences are so frequent 
that it is surprizing that the public does not 
insist upon architects and builders submitting 
their building design to a rapid-egress test be- 
fore it is accepted. No intelligent plumber 
would think of connecting a vertical row of 
bathtubs in a high hotel to a waste-pipe one 
inch in diameter and expect to have them 
empty quickly, especially if several should be 
opened up at one time. It is just as impor- 
tant that an ample stair capacity should be 
supplied. 

It is definitely proved by egress tests that 
if there are more than thirty people per floor 
in a factory there must be a separate stairs 
from each floor to the ground, and as, in case 
of fire on any floor, its stairs might become 
inaccessible there Bhould really be two flights 
of stairs for each floor — one at each end of the 
building. Perhaps one of these might be a 
fire-escape, but if so there should be a separate 
one for each floor. Fire-escapes, however, 
have so often proved to be fire-traps that they 
should not be tolerated if they can be avoided. 

Now it must be evident that when we come 
to consider loft buildings, as they are at 
present occupied by factories, it would be im- 
possible to put into a twelve- or sixteen-story 
building either twenty-four or thirty-two 
stairways respectively, or half that many 
stairs inside and the same number of fire- 
escapes outside; and even if that were possible 
we would find that in case of a fire neither of 
these means of escape would be satisfactory 



or even safe, for the stairway might be full of 
smoke and the fire-escapes might have flames 
under them and the elevators could not be 
depended upon in such surroundings. There- 
fore, such a move would be in the wrong direc- 
tion. Nor can the number of operatives be 
cut down from 300 or 200, or even 100 per 
floor, to the requisite 15 and 30. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it should be 
made obligatory by law that architects and 
builders should so design and construct build- 
ings that their occupants may at least have 
one chance for their lives in case of fire, and 
this means that we must work in some other 
direction for a practical remedy for the pres- 
ent situation. 

And right here I wish to bring forward as a 
recommendation the fire-wall, which I have 
found here and there existing as a party wall 
between tenement-houses or between two 
buildings occupied by one factory, and which 
I have used as the basis of a fire-drill wherever 
it has been available, and found it an ideal 
measure for meeting all the requirements of 
the case in hand. This fire-wall, as I recom- 
mend it, should be constructed so as to be 
continuous from cellar to roof, practically 
bisecting the building so that there would be a 
stairs and fire-escape and an elevator on each 
side of it. It would have doorways in it closed 
by automatic fire-doors. 

No fire, except one of incendiary origin, can 
occur on both sides of this fire- waltat one time. 
If a fire should occur on one side of it the oc- 
cupants of the building on that side would be 
notified by the fire-alarm and they would 
immediately pass through the doorways to 
the other side, close the doors, and be perfectly 
safe. They would have an elevator, stairs, 
and fire-escape to use at their leisure and none 
of these means of egress would be affected by 
either flames or smoke. Such a safety device 
is comparable to the cyclone cellar of the west- 
ern house or the collision bulkhead of the 
ocean steamer. 

This is not a new and untried device, for, "as 
I have stated, it can be found installed here 
and there, and is used most satisfactorily for 
the very purpose indicated, but when adopted 
as a recognized feature in buildings of all 
kinds (and I claim that it can be adapted to 
department stores, theaters, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, and private residences with equal 
benefit), then I think it can be recognized as 
embodying a new principle in building-con- 
struction. 
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What Four of Our Classes are Doing 



In Pensacola, Florida, there are four classes studying the Gospel of 
the Kingdom lessons. These classes meet regularly to consider practical 
and concerted work for the benefit of the community. Says a letter 
from Mr. J. H. Sherrill, the General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Pensacola: 

We meet quarterly, at the Y. M. C. A., with a program which has 
been arranged by a joint committee appointed some time in advance. 
The program for the first meeting was "Practical Suggestions for giving 
Sex Instruction," by the General Secretary of the Association; "A 
Summary of the Amusements and the Needs for Amusements in Pensa- 
cola," by John Bradford, Playgrounds Director; and "The Spread of 
the Social Evil in Pensacola," by Chas. P. Hall, General Secretary 
Associated Charities. The practical step decided upon was to ask each 
pastor to write or interview each father in his congregation upon the 
necessity for early and full sex instruction and to advise where literature 
can be secured or instruction given in the event the father is unwilling 
to perform the duty. 

The second quarterly meeting centered around the Greek, as he is 
our undigested foreign element. There was a paper on " What We Owe 
the Greek," by one of the young men of the classes, and then the evening 
was devoted to hearing from some of our Greek friends how Pensacola 
looks to a Greek. There were five Greek young men present and the 
contact was good for both elements. Then followed a discussion of 
the value of the pamphlets by the American Civic League for Immigrants, 
with the result that a supply of these pamphlets in Greek was ordered, 
to be paid for by the classes and to be distributed by the Greek boys 
who met with us. An agreement was made that will result in a proposi- 
tion for the Greek Anagensis Association to consider the establishment of 
classes in English under the direction of the Y. M. C. A. The proposi- 
tion will probably be accepted by the Greek Society as it is to be fathered 
by the president of that organization. 
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GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM LESSONS, SERIES 

NO. 4 



SUBJECTS FOR 1012 



FIRST QUARTER 
Religion for Men 

JANUARY: Religion in Action. 

1. The Delusion of Being Spiritual With- 
out Works. 

2. The Mistake of Works Without Faith. 

3. Religion a Thing for this World. 

4. Religion a Thing for Every Day. 

FEBRUARY: The New Politic*. 

1. Existing Politics. 

2. Christian Politics. 

3. The Emancipation of the Voter. 

4. A Practical Program. 

MARCH : Christian Men in Social Action. 

1. The Sphere of Action. 

2. Men and Religion Forward Movement. 

3. The Brotherhood Movement. 

4. The Y. M. C. A. 

5. Big Brothers. 



SECOND QUARTER 
Woman and the Community 

APRIL: Woman in the Home. 

1. Ail-Round Womanhood. 

2. Woman's Opportunity in the Home. 

3. The Fitting of Woman for the Home. 

4. The Ideal Home. 

MAY: Woman in Industry. 

1. Woman's Place in Industry. 

2. Woman's Wages. 

3. Woman's Needs in Industry. 

4. What the Church Can Do. 

JUNE: Woman's Public Activities. 

1. Influencing the Public through the 
Home. 

2. Influencing the Public through the 
Church. 

3. Women in Organisations. 

4. Woman Suffrage. 

5. The Woman of Leisure. 



THIRD QUARTER 
The Home and the Family 

JULY: Homes or Tenements. 

1. The Disappearing Home. 

2. Disappearing Family Life. 

3. Tenement and Apartment Children. 

4. What To Do. 

AUGUST: Marriage and Divorce. 

1. The Decrease of Marriage. 

2. The Increase of Divorce. 

3. The Causes. 

4. What the Church Can Do. 

SEPTEMBER: Parents and Children 

1. The Decreasing Family. 

2. The Necessity for Home Training. 

3. Physical Education. 

4. Moral Education. 

5. Spiritual Education. 



FOURTH QUARTER 
Crime and the Criminal 



OCTOBER: 
Crime. 



The Growth and Causes of 



1. The Growth of Lawlessness. 

2. Crimes of Violence. 

3. Corporate Crimes. 

4. Causes. 

NOVEMBER: The Treatment of the Crim 
inaL 

1. Juveniles. 

2. Adult Criminals. 

3. The Vagrant. 

4. The Ex-Convict. 

DECEMBER : The Prevention of Crime, 

1. Environment. 

2. Temperance. 

3. Work and Play. 

4. Social Standards. 

5. Religion. 
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THE DOUBLE STANDARD OF CHASTITY 

By Dr. CHARLES W. ELIOT, President Eraerttut, Harvard University 

Pr/ct, M cmntm mmch$ or 01.23 per too 

The subject of our first quarter's sttnl y. Social Purity, has proved very timely and has 
attracted wide interest and attention, particularly the above article by Dr. Eliot, which 
appeared in the March i^sne. The demand for this article for purposes of distribution 
is such that we have now issued it in pamphlet form at the above low prices. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom 

Studies in Social Christianity 



SERIES No. I (1909) 

Takes up from a Scriptural basis the main great question* of Social Reform. The 
salient facts anrt statistics on each subject are presented, so that the series makes a small but 
quite complete Encyclopedia on Social Subjects. Suggestions are given for further study 
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SERIES No. 2 (1910) 



followH the course of the International Sunday-school Lessons for this year in Matthew's 
Gospel It studies mainly the principles of Christ's social teachings, and includes an ad- 
ditional department entitled : 
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WHAT TO DO 

Bound* with index. Cloth 79 cents 
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Special Premium Offer i 

'pHE Lessons in Social Christianity, puhlisbed monthly by the American Institute of Social 
* Service (Dr. Josiah Strong, President), are now used by hundreds of clasiei throughout 
the country. The subscription price, 50 cent* per year, brings them within the reach of all 
members of a class. 

We believe the message they contain should be heard by every Bible, Adult Sunday 
School, or Y. M. C. A. Class, and Church Brotherhood in the country. To this end, and to 
repay somewhat the work of organizing classes, we offer 

FREE 

To Every Minister or Layman 

who organizes a uew class, or induces a class already organized, to take up these studies, 
and who secures 

SO SUBSCRIPTIONS OR OVER 

One cloth-bound copy of 

The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform 

Edited by W, D. P. BUSS Price, $7.50 

"A pt-rffCt mine of Information^-Dr. ALBERT SHAW. Editor "Review of Review,/' 
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Gospel of the Kingdom Lessons, Series No.3 
SUBJECTS FOR 1911 



FIRST QUARTER 
The Church and Social Purity 

JANUARY: Safe-Guarding Children and 
Youth 

1. The Scriptural Principles Involved. 

2. The Dangers of Ignorance. 

3. How to Give Needed Instruction. 
4* Impurity in the Schools. 

& Impure Literature and Pictures. 

FEBRUARY: Amusement* 

1. The Need of Amusements. 

2. The Perils in Amusements. 

3. Tne Supervision of Amusements. 

4. Religion and Amusements. 

MARCH: The Social Evfl 

1. Gravity of the Situation. 

2. The White Slave Traffic. 

3. Methods in the Social Crusade. 

4* The Double Standard and Christian 
Teaching. 

SECOND QUARTER 
Immigration 



APRIL: Scope of Problem 

1. The Internationalism of Christ 

2. Facts of Immigration. 

3. Economic and Industrial Effects. 

4. The Immigrant in the City. 

5. The Immigrant in the Country. 

MAY: The Needs Created by Immigration 

1. The Need of Control. 

2. The Need of Distribution. 

3. The Need of Assimilation. 

4. Christian Treatment of the Immi- 

grant. 

JUNE: What the Churches Can Do 

1. What the Churches Are Doing. 

2. What the Y. M. C. A. is Doing. 

3. Our Opportunity Through the Re- 

turning Immigrant. 
4* The Church and the Immigrant. 



THIRD QUARTER 
The Church and the Workingman 

JULY : The Gradual and Reasonable Reduc- 
tion of the Hours of Labor to the 
Lowest Practicable Point, and that 
Degree of Leisure for All which is a 
Condition of the Highest Human Life 

1. Existing Hours of Labor. 

2. Evils of Long Hours. 

3. Advantages of Short Hours. 

4. Effect Upon Employers' Interests, 

5. What Can the Church and Organ- 

ized Labor Do About It ? 

AUGUST : A Release from Employment One 
Day in Seven 

1. The Workers Need of Rest One Day 

in Seven. 

2. The Domestic and Social Need. 

3. What Sunday Work is Necessary t 

4. What Can We Do About It? 

SEPTEMBER: A Living Wage as a Minimum 
in Every Industry, and the Highest 
Wage that Each Industry Can Afford 

1. Existing Wages. 

2. The Rising Cost of Living. 

3. Organized Labor and Wa ges . 

4. Christian Principles as to Wages. 

FOURTH QUARTER 
Dangerous and Unsanitary Occupa- 
tions and Conditions 



OCTOBER: Accidents 

1. Christ's Valuation of Life. 

Our Increasing Number of Accidents. 
The Reduction of Accidents in For- 
eign Countries. 
What We Should Do. 
Employers' Liability. 



2. 
3. 

4. 
& 



NOVEMBER: Sanitation and Hygiene 

1. Health a Christian Duty. 

2. Unsanitary Occupations. 

3. Sanitary Legislation. 

4. Housing and Sanitation. 

DECEMBER: Tuberculosis 

1. The Tuberculosis Crusade. 

2. Economic Causes of Tuberculosis. 

3. The Need of Education. 

4. What the Church Can Do. 

5. Review of the Progress of the King- 

dom During the Year. 



The Services of Dr. J. H. Ecob are available for addresses on week days or Sundays, 
involves no expense except for traveling and entertainment. 
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Studies in Social Christianity 



POLITICS A DIVINE ORDINANCE 



"The powers that be are ordained of God." 
That seems a far cry to a latter-day caucus or 
congressional job. Few of us are deeply 
enough rooted and grounded in Christian 
optimism to dare to hope that we shall see the 
divine ideal of the State realised in practical 
politics. "Politician " has become a term of 
reproach. It is associated not only with per- 
sonal slyness and deceit and double-faced 
conduct, but with the underground life of the 
community. A fine young lawyer, desirou$ 
of entering political life, abandoned his am- 
bition when a prominent leader advised him 
to drink a glass of beer at every saloon 
bar in the city: "If you want votes you 
must go where the votes are." It might 
have been added, where the votes are made 
to order. 

Political science and theology have botty 
been perfectly definite and clear in proclaim- 
ing government in the moral, divine order. 
Government is the last, fairest product of the 
long travail of the race up out of barbarism 
to ordered, safe, and measurably righteous 
collective living. Is not that the consum- 
mation toward which all the hopes and 
prophecies of the race are tending, a govern- 
ment (kingdom) of God on earth? At last 
we have a right to believe that this conception 
of government is becoming a ruling idea, and 
that we may reasonably hope for the appro- 
priate fruits of that conviction. The demand, 
like an incoming tide, is heard along all the 
shores of recent thought, that government 
shall be turned back from its devotion to 
property rights to its original intent — human 
rights. Property has usurped the place of 
man. Things have dethroned the soul. Now 
we are more and more imperative in our 
demand that government shall return to its 
true sphere, attend to its true object, which is 
to secure, not for business, but for the people, 
safety, peace, abundance, and justice. The 
rights of property will take care of them- 
selves in a state where the rights of man are 
the supreme purpose of government. To- 
day, when a party wins, 

"The victory does not consist in the splen- 
did spectacle of senators and representatives 
pulling together against the forces of dark- 
ness and ignorance, and moving, all-trium- 



phant, into a more comprehensive ideal and 
practise of justice. 11 

As the conviction deepens and clarifies, 
that government is a divine ordinance, we 
shall find our relations to the government of 
our country assuming something of the 
authority and sacredness of our relations to 
the Church. We shall demand that the 
government, like the Church, must stand 
for the rights of the soul, because both 
Church and State are in the divine order. 
We shall demand purity and integrity in the 
ministers of the State, as we do of ministers 
of the Church. We shall demand that 
humanity shall always take precedence of 
commerce. We shall hear with small degree 
of allowance that our Congress has spent the 
entire year in wrangles about oil, coal, sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, rates, tariffs, and foreign 
markets, and the "approaching presidential 
election." We shall demand that the larger 
questions of the true welfare of the people, 
questions of poverty, employment, educa- 
tion, temperance, pure food, the banishment 
of inequality and privilege from business, a 
more just distribution of the rewards of in- 
dustry, shall have right of way in Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

We may take heart when we consider 
how much ground has been gained for 
humanitarian government in the past ten 
years. Child labor, women in industry, 
employers' liability laws, and like legislation 
are not only assuming more and more sub- 
stance in common thought, but are taking a 
recognized place in the platforms of political 
parties and, still more hopeful, are being 
recognized as a constituent of church life and 
work. The people are demanding also that 
legal processes shall be simplified, so that 
justice shall not be lost in a tangle of anti- 
quated forms and senseless verbiage. The 
German government is just now engaged in 
a complete revision of its legal practise. 
Other governments must surely follow. The 
moment we affirm that the State is in the 
divine order, human rights spring to the 
front, and everything pertaining to the se- 
curing and maintenance of those rights be- 
comes clear and imperative as divine 
commandments. J. H. E. 
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FIRST QUARTER— RELIGION FOR MEN 
FEBRUARY-THE NEW POLITICS 



February 4 — Existing Politics 

Scriptural Basis: It can be said, only 
too truly, that there is no Scriptural basis for 
existing politics. This is the exact trouble, 
that our politics is not based upon the 
Bible or upon ethical teaching in any form, 
except to a very slight degree. Yet the 
teaching of the Bible is most explicit upon the 
need of right political action. The whole 
Old Testament may be said to be a teaching 
in national righteousness. The Bible fairly 
teems with illustrations of the condemnation 
of kings who did evil, and of people who 
worked unrighteousness, and of the blessings 
upon those who obey God. The prophets 
thunder the same lesson. Habakkuk pro- 
nounces his wo upon "him that buildeth a 
town with blood, and stablisheth a city by 
iniquity" (Hab. 2 : 12). 1 Sam. 2 : 36 con- 
demns those who "seek offices for the spoils," 
and who say, "Put me, I pray thee, into one 
of the priest's offices that I may eat a piece 
of bread." 

It is more important, however, to learn 
from the Bible how to overcome the evil. In 
the gospels we find him who was the "way" 
to civic virtue as to all righteousness. He 
overcame evil not by ignoring it or flying 
from it, but by entering into its very citadels 
and sowing there the seeds of a new life and of 
a new love. What the law could not do in 
that it was weak through the flesh, that Jesus 
Christ came to fulfil through the new spirit. 

The Present Status: Those who look at 
the present status of American political life 
will find occasion both for optimism and for 
pessimism. There is undoubtedly from many 
standpoints a hopeful outlook. A very large 
number of men are entering public life to-day 
with ideals of public service. An American 
president once entered office with the declared 
belief that "to the victor belong the spoils." 
No president would dare say that to-day. 
Mr. Cleveland's maxim that "public office is 
a public trust" is to-day a commonplace of 
our public ideals. Only twenty-one years 
ago Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, who was 
called one of the better politicians of his day, 
said that "the purification of politics was an 
iridescent dream." To-day direct legisla- 
tion has a foothold in twenty-five states. 
The publication of campaign expenses 



is demanded everywhere, and party bosses 
are being defeated all along the line. 
Mr. William A. White's The Old Order 
Changeth sums up our political progress in a 
most marvelous way. The spreading civil 
service is to some extent an extension of the 
idea of public service. There has, too, been 
great improvement in the efficiency of most 
departments of our national and of very 
many municipal governments. Bureaus of 
accounts are stopping administration waste. 
There may be in some departments to-day 
in New York as much corruption as under 
Tweed; but there is also in most departments 
very much more efficiency. Our standards 
of industrial legislation are also rising, and 
labor laws are far better enforced. Political 
reform is undoubtedly in the air as never 
before. 

Nevertheless, there is unfortunately with 
all this a very serious basis for pessimism. 
The most serious political fact of the present 
is that with all our efforts and talk about 
reform, it is very questionable if graft, in 
many directions at least, is growing less. 
There are probably more honest men in 
politics than ever, and evil men in politics 
are undoubtedly compelled in some matters 
to show better results. But with this, 
wherever investigation is made, graft seems 
rampant to an extent and to an amount 
rarely equaled before. Now it is the dis- 
covery of insurance scandals in New York; 
now the carnival of corruption of allied cor- 
porations and labor leaders in San Francisco; 
again, it is the Lorimer scandal in Illinois, 
and the wholesale corruption of voters in 
Ohio. Mr. N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis, has 
said: 

" Were these, like ordinary crimes, the occa- 
sional lapses of individuals, they would have 
little or no weight. But the remarkable 
thing is that wherever the probe happens to 
be inserted, the same condition is found. 
Everywhere, in every case, every railroad, 
every packer, every valuable franchise, every 
life-insurance company, every tax return that 
has been investigated, has been found law- 
less, perjured, brazenly rotten, when judged 
by either legal or moral standards." 

This may be an extreme statement, but is 
in the main, we fear, too true. The corrup- 
tion of government by organized greed some- 
times seems almost omnipresent; and if we 
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have this evil in connection with improved 
efficiency and effort at reform, it shows that 
our reforms have not yet got down to the 
bottom of the matter. 

Causes of Dishonest Politics: It is far 
more important to study the causes of poli- 
tical evils than to catalog the evils. The 
mere exposures of evil without action about 
it does little good. It is idle to say, "What 
we need is good men in politics." It is like 
saying to a sick man, "You ought to get 
well." The question is why we do not have 
good men in politics; and this question the 
American public has very seldom asked. 

The answer, however, does not seem diffi- 
cult to make. We can, perhaps, get on the 
track of the evil by comparing, for a moment, 
America with Europe. America and West- 
ern Europe are in moral development not 
very far apart, the balance, to say the least, 
in most lines of morality not being against 
America. In social purity, in public benefac- 
tions, in lives of public usefulness, America 
is at least not behind Western Europe. 
Yet when it comes to government, and espe- 
cially to municipal government, America is 
notoriously far behind. Why? Is it because 
of a lack of personal morals and character? 
We are largely the same people. No one 
who knows believes that Englishmen in Lon- 
don are saints and Englishmen in New York 
sinners; that Irishmen in Dublin are vir- 
tuous and Irishmen in Boston corrupt; that 
Frenchmen in Paris are upright and French- 
men in St. Louis evil; that Germans in Ber- 
lin are honest, and Germans in Chicago and 
Cincinnati dishonest. Europeans when they 
come to this country do not 

"Suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange." 

The trouble is not in the character and 
ethics of individuals; it must be sought in 
some structural difference between govern- 
ment in Europe and government in America; 
and one marked difference notably presents 
itself. In Europe generally they magnify 
government, give it large functions, make 
it play a large part in all departments of life, 
and, above all, in municipal life. In America 
we do almost the opposite. No country in 
the world has so minimized government as 
has America; in no country in the world does 
government do so few things. America is 
the only great country in the world that has, 
for example, no government railroads, no 



government telegraphs, no government ex- 
pressage. England has no government rail- 
roads, but the British empire has many of 
them. German and English municipalities 
do a hundred things which American cities 
do not dream of doing. We have reduced 
government, in more senses than one, to its 
lowest terms. Our general policy has been 
that that is the best government which 
governs least. 

This general tendency has been very much 
increased by our historical and geographical 
position. When our fathers came to America 
they largely conceived of government as 
tyranny, because the government they knew 
was tyrannical. Government meant to them 
the rule of the Georges, of a kaiser, a czar, 
even of a Louis who could say, "Vital, c'est 
mot." The result was that when they came 
to this country they minimized government 
and exalted the individual. In a new con- 
tinent there seemed boundless opportunity 
for the individual. Empires could be carved 
out by individuals, and fortunes made 
by private enterprise. Government seemed 
scarcely necessary. It took the utmost 
genius of Hamilton and Washington to get 
our constitution adopted at all. Ohio once 
nearly voted against public schools because 
they militated against the right of the indi- 
vidual to remain ignorant if he wanted to. 
The theory of the natural rights of man as 
against government was in the air, not only in 
Virginia, but in Massachusetts. All this 
worked against government in America, and 
created enormous private corporations. In- 
dividuals combined to develop our continen- 
tal resources and opportunities, with the 
result known to-day, that in Europe govern- 
ment largely dominates the corporations, 
while in America corporations largely domi- 
nate our government. This we believe to be 
the main reason why government is less 
efficient and less pure in America than in 
Europe. We do not sufficiently honor or 
magnify government. 

Another fact must be pointed out. These 
monster corporations which we have created 
have to go to the government we have 
despised for their very birthright and for 
plans which govern their procedure. As a 
result, the free use of money by great cor- 
porations in purchasing legislation is no- 
torious. The honest politician in a mini- 
mized government has small function. 
Hence, such governments attract few honest, 
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strong men. To-day our very difficulties are 
attracting some strong, good men to a battle 
for reform; but no one who knows can deny 
that in the main our public offices in America 
attract weaker men than in Europe. On 
the other hand, dishonest men in America by 
selling legislation can and do accumulate 
vast fortunes. Bills continually pass our 
legislatures which by a change in a word or 
two can make or unma ke milli ons of dollars 
for interested parties. The bosses in our 
cities, therefore, have found that it pays to 
organize their wards, to send their creatures 
to the legislature, to sell legislation in state 
capitols or the city hall, to capture most of 
the spoils, dividing a part among their hench- 
men to insure the ward vote. This combina- 
tion of big corporations in the background 
and dishonest politicians at the front is the 
real difficulty in American politics. So long 
as weak governments are confronted by 
unlimited aggregations of wealth, corruption 
is all but inevitable; and the boss, the venial 
voter, and graft are the results. Even an 
honest corporation under the present system 
can scarcely remain honest, because if it does 
not buy the legislation it wants, some other 
corporation will, and men will be found to 
sell Such is our analysis of the evil 



February n — Christian Politics 

Scriptural Basis: If it can be said that 
there is no Scriptural basis for existing poli- 
tics, it may be said equally truly that the 
whole Bible is the basis for Christian politics. 
The Bible is, to a very large extent, a poli- 
tical book. This is, of course, particularly 
true of the Old Testament; but it is also true 
of the New. The Old Testament, as has been 
said, is a record of a training in national 
righteousness. When Abraham went out of 
Ur (Gen. 12 : 1), he not only saved his own 
soul, but looked for a city "whose builder and 
maker is God" (Heb. 11 : 10). The whole 
story of the Jewish people is one long lesson 
in statecraft. Their government was a 
theocracy; their priests were public officials; 
even their kings were but vice-regents of 
God, or rather those whom the people had 
chosen to seat upon the throne in place of 
God (1 Sam. 8 : 7). 

The prophets were, first and foremost, 
national prophets. Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Micah, Hosea, Habakkuk, Amos, have rightly 
been called prophets of democracy. It was a 
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divine state to which the Jew looked forward 
when he thought of the kingdom of heaven. 

Jesus Christ entered into, adopted, sancti- 
fied, and spiritualised this conception. He 
did not define the kingdom of heaven to his 
hearers because there was no need. He 
meant by it what they understood, only he 
gave it a larger content, and taught that it 
could only be fulfilled by spiritual forces 
(Matt. 4 : 17). If one turns to the last book 
in the Bible, and, above all, to its closing 
chapters, he will find there a revelation of 
how the kingdoms of this world are to become 
the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ, an 
apocalyptic vision not of heaven far away, 
but of a Christian city upon this earth. 
Nothing less than the whole Bible is, there- 
fore, the basis for Christian politics. To 
those who want a single passage to study we 
commend Rev. 21. 

What Christian Politics Means: Chris- 
tian politics means politics which fulfils the 
law of Christ. This means politics which 
fulfils the law of service, and alone meets 
to-day's moral need. As we saw the evils 
of existing politics to be due, in America, to 
the fact that we have minimized and debased 
government and exalted and magnified pri- 
vate corporate life, the cure for existing 
political evils must be in magnifying and 
extending government. We must conceive 
of government as public service. When gov- 
ernment begins to do things, people become 
interested in it. When government does 
large things it attracts large men. A state 
full of Christian service, administered by 
Christian servants, will be a government "of 
the people, for the people, and by the people." 
The efforts to bring this about constitute 
Christian politics. 

Such thoughts in America are somewhat 
new. We therefore denominate them "the 
new politics.' 1 The new politics does not 
merely strive to replace one party by another, 
does not even limit itself to an effort to get 
good men into office, but goes to the root of 
the matter, and brings forward new men to 
carry out new ideals. We have had enough 
of the mere condemnation of political evil 
and of government. It is like electricity. 
A hundred years ago people mainly thought 
of the evils of and dangers resultant from 
electricity, by lightning and by storm; but 
Franklin, Faraday, Edison, Marconi, and 
others have shown us what service electricity 
can render, and to-day electricity is one of 
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the chief servants of man. So formerly even 
philosophers, like Spencer, could only cata- 
log "the sins of legislators," and most 
Americans considered government at best as 
a necessary evil, the less of which the better. 
To-day we are seeing that government is not 
evil, only the abuse of government. We are 
learning what government can do, and the 
day shall come when government shall be the 
chief servant of man. 

What a Christian State Can Do: Not 
theory but practise is showing to-day, in 
practically all lines of reform, the increasing 
part played by governmental action. Run 
through the gamut of reforms. In child 
labor, the main effort is by legislation. To 
prevent woman's unnecessary toil we look 
primarily to legislation. Upon the subject 
of wages, the coming movement is for the 
minimized wage and for wage boards. On 
questions of accident, the demand is for 
employers' liability laws and a pension sys- 
tem. In temperance we look to prohibition, 
or, where that is not possible, to laws increas- 
ingly limiting the hours of the open saloon. 
Even in temperance education our main 
hope is in teaching temperance in public 
schools. On marriage and divorce we seek 
uniform divorce laws. On the housing ques- 
tion we find that it is only the city which can 
destroy the slum; and Germany is teaching 
us that it is only the city or the state which 
can successfully meet the housing problem by 
buying land and selling it at cost to the labor- 
ing classes, lending money to cooperative 
societies to enable men to build their own 
homes. On questions of capital, the growing 
problem is how government can control cor- 
porations, and a growing number are saying 
that when corporations have reached the 
point of monopoly they can not be controlled 
by the state unless also owned by the state. 
We come, at this last statement, into the 
realm of debate; it is not, however, a matter 
of debate, but a matter of fact, that all re- 
formers have learned to-day by bitter experi- 
ence that they must have recourse to legisla- 
tion. The world is finding itself to-day 
where the practical reformer, Canon Barnetty 
found himself in his experience in East Lon- 
don years ago, when he wrote: 

"If it were a sight to make men and angels 
weep to see one nch man struggling with the 
poverty of a street, making himself poor only 
to make others discontented paupers, it is as 
sad a sight to see societies hopelessly beaten 
and hardened into machines with no reach 



beyond their grasp. The deadness of these 
societies or their ill-directed efforts have 
roused, in the shape of charity-organisation 
workers, a most striking missionary enter- 
prise. The history of the movement as a 
mission has yet to be written: the names of 
its martyrs stand in the list of the 'unknown 
good/ but the most earnest members of a 
chanty-organisation society can not hope 
that organized almsgiving will be powerful 
so to alter conditions as to make the life of 
the poor a life worth living. Societies which 
absorb much wealth, and which relieve their 
subscribers of their responsibility, are failing; 
it remains only to adopt the principle of the 
education act, of the poor law, and of other 
socialistic legislation, and call on society to do 
what societies fail to do. There is much 
which may be urged in favor of such a course. 
It is only society, or to use the title by which 
society expresses itself in towns, it is only 
town councils which can cover all the ground 
and see that each locality gets equal treat- 
ment. 1 ' 



February 18 — The Emancipation 
of the Voter 

Scriptural Basis: The Scriptural basis of 
the emancipation of the voter lies in the spirit 
of independence and of democracy which 
breathes through all the Bible. It is foreign 
to the spirit of the Bible to have the indi- 
vidual depend for his emancipation upon 
institutions or outside aid. In political mat- 
ters as in spiritual he is to work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling (Phil. 
2 : 12). Even God does not force himself 
upon us. They must seek who would find 
God, and only to those who knock are the 
doors of heaven opened. The Christian 
State is indeed an institution, but it is an 
institution which must be builded by men, 
with reliance upon God, as voluntary agents 
of God's will. Democracy runs through both 
the Old Testament and the New. Kenan 
says: "The history of Israel is of all histories 
that in which the popular spirit has most con- 
stantly ruled." Laveleye says: "It was 
from Judea that there arose the most persist- 
ent protests against inequality, and the most 
ardent aspirations after justice which ever 
raised humanity out of the actual into the 
ideal." A recent writer, Mr. Bouck White, 
in The Call of the Carpenter, points out that 
the Hebrews dated their commencement as a 
nation from a working-class revolt in the 
brick-yards of Egypt. He shows how the 
Hebrew lust for liberty breathes in all their 
literature, and terms the Psalms the hymn- 
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book of democracy. The Hebrew laws were 
framed to protect the lowly from oppression. 
Land was to be redistributed at stated inter- 
vals. The laborer was to receive his wage 
before the setting of the sun. Debt was not 
permitted to enslave man permanently. At 
the year of jubilee all debtors went free. 
When the people of Israel chose a king it was 
because they rejected God. "For the op- 
pression of the poor, for the sighing of the 
needy, now will I arise," said God (Ps. 12 : 5). 

The spirit of the New Testament is equally 
democratic. Jesus Christ said: "The kings 
of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them; 
and they that exercise authority upon them 
are called benefactors. But ye shall not be 
so; but he that is greatest among you, let him 
be as the younger; and he that is chief, as he 
that doth serve" (Luke 22 : 25-26). This 
spirit of equality, of brotherhood, and of 
mutual service runs through all Christ's 
teaching, and through all the New Testament. 

Methods of Emancipation: The emanci- 
pation of the voter must come from himself. 
He must have a high ideal of the possibility 
of the Christian State, and of his responsi- 
bility as a voter. A man who votes con- 
scientiously will not be the creature of a boss. 
He must be willing, too, to work in order to 
secure his liberty. There is no royal road to 
freedom. We give below some of the sug- 
gestions which have been made. 

1. The voter must be independent of party. 
Parties are good servants, it is said, but bad 
masters. We must vote for a party because 
it stands for our platform, not for a platform 
because it is put forth by our party. When 
parties can win our votes only by putting 
forth men and principles worthy of support, 
we shall have the right use of party. The 
growth of independence in voting, as seen, on 
the whole, in all parts of the country in the 
last election, is one of the most hopeful signs 
of the times. 

2. We must divorce municipal from na- 
tional politics. To vote for certain candi- 
dates and certain parties in municipal elec- 
tions because they stand for certain measures 
in national politics, defeats the cause of inde- 
pendency; such a course entrenches the city 
"boss," and makes the city voter subservient 
to the machine. We need in each election to 
vote for that candidate and that party which 
shall best serve the interests of the people in 
the field covered by the election, independ- 
ently of national politics. 



3. We need the secret ballot. Nominally 
we have the secret ballot in the United States, 
under the Australian system, but, as a matter 
of fact, the laws are circumvented in most of 
the states so that it is possible to learn how 
men vote. Such laws must be changed and 
improved. Until the average voter can cast 
his vote with accountability to none but him- 
self, he is in the thraldom of the wire-puller 
and political trickster. 

4. We must have Direct Nomination. 
Direct Nomination is a system of nominating 
to public offices without nominating-conven- 
tions. Many favor it, claiming that it takes 
away in great part the power of the machine 
and the party boss. By intimidation, by 
chicanery, often by direct, or more often by 
indirect, bribery, by appeals to personal 
interest and promises of appointment to 
offices, party bosses control nominating- 
conventions. The Direct-Nomination system 
makes such conventions unnecessary. Ac- 
cording to this system, on the day fixt for 
registration of voters before an election, 
any voter may cast a ballot for the can- 
didate of any political party he chooses, 
regardless of previous party affiliation. The 
ballots are secret, as in elections, and are pro- 
vided by the state. Any one who is eligible 
may be a candidate for any office if he file an 
affidavit declaring it to be his bona-fide inten- 
tion to run for the nomination to the office. 
The candidate receiving the highest number 
of party votes thus becomes the candidate of 
that party. This system was adopted in 
1899 for nominations to certain offices in 
Hennepin County, Minnesota, the county 
containing Minneapolis. The result was 
eminently successful. Efforts to repeal the 
law have failed, and the idea is spreading to 
other states. 

5. Others urge Direct Legislation. Direct 
Legislation is composed of three parts, the 
Referendum, the Initiative, and the Recall. 
In their development the Referendum usually 
comes first. 

(a) The Referendum means the adoption of 
a law whereby no legislation can be passed by 
the legislature of a nation, state, or city adopt- 
ing the referendum until a sufficient time has 
elapsed for the voters to have opportunity to 
enter their protest and repudiate it. If 
during this reasonable time a minority of the 
people, perhaps five per cent., sign and file a 
petition for the reference of any law, it is 
held from operation until the next election, 
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when the people can vote on it, a majority at 
that time enacting or rejecting it. According 
to this system the expenses of special elections 
are avoided, and yet the people are given a 
check upon their legislators. If the legisla- 
tors enact bills pleasing to the people, they go 
into effect after the period of waiting and 
without any further machinery. If, how- 
ever, a sufficient minority record their objec- 
tion, the matter has to be decided by the 
people themselves. This, to a great extent, 
prevents the purchase of legislation by inter- 
ested parties. Private interests will not pur- 
chase legislators who can not "deliver the 
goods." 

If the people have power to defeat a 
bill, the bill will not be bought by interested 
parties. This in itself prevents legislators 
from passing most bad bills, so that the possi- 
bility of a referendum very largely prevents 
the necessity for a referendum. A certain 
class of bills considered necessary for the 
immediate preservation of peace or of health 
are usually exempted from the referendum, 
but must be passed by a two-thirds or three- 
fourths vote of the legislators. This system, 
varied in many details, tried first in Switzer- 
land, is now spreading rapidly. Certain 
classes of bills, such as those on prohibition, 
have been long referred to the people in 
America. South Dakota, however, passed 
the first general state referendum bill in 1897. 
Utah followed, and later many other states 
or cities, notably Oregon, where it has been 
most successful. It has appeared in state 
platforms and even in national platforms, 
and is among the more urgent measures 
needed for the emancipation of the 
voter. 

(6) According to the Initiative, the voters 
can not only have the privilege of negativing 
or ratifying legislation passed by their repre- 
sentatives, but they can initiate legislation. 
When a certain minority petition for a cer- 
tain measure the legislators must either pass 
the measure or refer the measure to the votes 
of the whole people, so that an adequate 
minority can compel the sense of the whole 
people to be taken upon any measure, this, 
when taken, to be final. 

(c) The Recall is a system whereby when a 
certain minority believe that a public official 
elected or appointed to office has proved him- 
self unworthy, his continuance in office must 
be submitted once more to the electors and 
must depend upon their verdict. 
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February 25 — A Practical 
Program 

Scriptural Basis: Out Lord's program 
for his day was to enter personally into the 
ordinary life of his time and country, and to 
try to make it better. He went (Matt. 4 : 23) 
about all Galilee "teaching in their synagogs." 
Matt. 26 : 55 shows him "daily teaching in 
the temple." Luke 9 : 51 tells us how he 
"stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem. 11 
He bitterly denounced the Pharisees and the 
high priests, yet at least four times in the New 
Testament we hear of his bidding those whom 
he cured to go and show themselves to the 
priests and make the offering Moses com- 
manded. InMatt.23:2Chri8tsays: "The 
scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses' seat; 
all therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, 
that observe and do; but do not ye after their 
works: for they say and do not." 

In other words, we see how continually our 
Lord entered into the synagogs and the tem- 
ple of the very city which crucified him, the 
homes of those who betrayed him, and there 
inculcated his divine truths. He denounced 
those who broke the laws, and bade his fol- 
lowers obey the constituted authorities of his 
time. He entered thus into the State, evil 
as it was, and into the Church, corrupt as he 
found it, and sought to make them better. 
This is our need in America to-day. Our 
politics is in part bad exactly because re- 
ligious and well-meaning people have so 
largely left it alone. 

A Program: If it be true, as argued in the 
preceding lessons, that government in the 
United States is corrupt largely because it 
has been minimized and degraded, it follows 
that among the first things which the Church 
should do, to reform politics, is to educate and 
lead the people toward a fuller and therefore 
a better state and municipal life. We must 
interest people in politics, not so much by 
discussing parties or men as by advocating 
programs and measures which will interest 
the whole community and draw out the better 
voters. The forces of evil do not neglect 
politics. The forces of good must rescue 
politics from its evil conditions by showing 
how it can be made to serve the interests of 
the community. 

Following this key, the first thing, probably, 

to do is to find out what measures which could 

be taken within reason by the Government, 

municipal, state, or federal, are most needed 
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in a given territory. In the nation, for example, 
postal savings-banks were probably not the 
thing most needed, but they could be ob- 
tained, and therefore were. A parcel-poet 
may come next. In most states perhaps the 
most needed thing, which is at all within the 
limits of feasibility, is a proper law for em- 
ployers' liability, industrial accidents being 
one of the crying evils of American life. In 
many states it is becoming possible to agitate 
for a minimum-wage board, as is proposed in 
Wisconsin. Almost all states need colonies 
for the unemployed, similar to the one voted 
in New York state. In municipal matters 
what is possible and practicable varies more 
with separate cities than what is practicable 
in separate states. In some cities municipal 
surface railroads and municipal lighting are 
practicable. In others a demand for an effect- 
ive housing commission is the growing need; 
in others, much good could be done and 
should be done by acquiring land in the 
suburbs for sale or lease to the needy classes. 
These are but illustrations of what should be 
done. On the marriage question the demand 
undoubtedly is for uniform divorce legisla- 
tion. Child-labor bills should be passed in 
all those states which do not have efficient 
laws upon this question. There should be 
state arbitration boards in every state. 
Children's Courts and the Probation System 
should be established wherever they do not 
exist. 

To obtain and enforce such legislation the 
education of the community is necessary. 
This can be achieved through the spoken word 
in the pulpit and on the platform, and through 
the written word in newspaper and in pam- 
phlet. It is said that Milwaukee was carried 
by the Socialists by flooding the city with 
literature. When will our cities be flooded 
with Christian political literature? 

One most hopeful method of education on 
civic lines is the establishment of Social Cen- 
ters, where people, irrespective of race, class, 
or religious affiliation, can meet, preferably 
in the school-houses, and discuss social ques- 
tions. These should not be nominally 
religious, but every religious man should find 
in them an opportunity to show his belief in 
the fatherhood of God, and in Christ as the 



Elder Brother, by showing his own brother- 
hood to every other man. If the Church will 
take the enthusiasm which is in Christ, and 
which is burning in the Church to-day, and 
apply it in these practical social ways, God's 
kingdom will come quickly on earth. This 
is not to belittle individual responsibility and 
activity. It is only a question of how the 
individual shall act — whether he shall put his 
energies into constructive work through 
cooperation with other men, or shall try alone 
by himself to work out civic salvation. 
Social reform can be carried out only in social 
ways. 



Subjects for Discussion 

1. Is the expansion of government neces- 
sary to the purification of government? 

2. Should you purify government before 
you magnify it, or vice versat 

3. Is our politics becoming cleaner? 

4. Should the suffrage be more limited? 

Questions 

1. Define "The New Politics." (See Les- 
son for February 11.) 

2. Can you name any social reform not 
dependent to a large extent upon legislation? 

3. Can you name any moral or industrial 
evildoer who does not object to legislation in 
his domain? 

4. May we not thus see the power of legis- 
lation as a moral force? 

5. Can good people, therefore, afford to 
let politics alone? 

6. What immoral interests leave politics 
alone? 

7. Must we not have, first, a high ideal, 
and, secondly, a practical program, for legis- 
lative action? 

8. What legislation is most needed in your 
state or city? 

9. Is it enough to have a good platform 
without good candidates? 

10. Is it enough to have good candidates 
upon an insufficient platform? 

11. Do not corrupt politicians often nom- 
inate honest candidates to attract votes to 
an evil party? 

12. In cases where no leading party nom- 
inates a fit candidate or a fit platform, does 
not a vote for a minor party often count the 
most as a protest and a warning? 
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WHAT TO DO 



THE NEW POLITICS 
By the Rev. George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 



The fulfilment of the New Politics waits 
for two persons: for a New Politician and for 
a New Citizen. These, of course, are repre- 
sentative figures. What we need is a great 
many new politicians and a great many new 
citizens. 

The New Politician cares for the people. 
He cares a great deal for his party. He 
believes in it, and is loyal to it, and is intent 
on its success. But this is because he knows 
the power of organization. He knows that, 
in order to accomplish results, many men 
must work together under leadership. It is 
written in his arithmetic that "One shall 
chase a thousand, but two shall put ten 
thousand to flight." The sentence is in the 
Bible: so much the better, so much the longer 
is the experience which proves it. Two times 
one equals ten. That is the formula of or- 
ganization. Two can do ten times- the work 
of one. Thus the wise politician serves his 
party. He takes whatever strength and in- 
fluence he has, and multiplies it by combina- 
tion with his neighbors. 

But all organization is subject to a fatal 
disease. Whether it be a social, or a political, 
or a religious society, it is liable to take this 
sickness and to die of it, commonly in con- 
vulsions. It is not necessary to give this 
malady of parties any long, scientific name. 
The plain English name is bad enough. For 
the disease is selfishness. 

The thing has been worked out beyond the 
possibility of doubt in religion. In religion, 
the party is a church. The purpose of a 
church is to benefit the people. That is the 
beginning and the middle and the end of its 
proper function. It is to make the bad 
world better. It perfects its organization, 
and desires and obtains power in the com- 
munity, primarily for the good of the people. 
Then unconsciously, like catching cold, the 
disease of selfishness begins. The church 
catches cold. Presently, it is perceived by in- 
telligent observers that the church, instead of 
caring for the people, cares for the church. 
Its interest now is in getting money, in put- 
ting up imposing buildings, in magnifying the 
power and the prominence of its officers, in 
contending with rivals, in maintaining a spir- 



itual monopoly, in impressing itself upon the 
community, all for its own sake. 

Meanwhile, gradually, the people come to 
hate it. They hate it because of all its un- 
used or misused power and wealth, and be- 
cause of its false pretense. It pretends to 
care for the people, as at the beginning, but it 
has no real concern for the nation, or for the 
city, only for itself. Then suddenly, when it 
seems to have gained the whole world, but at 
the expense of its own soul, the people turn 
upon it, take away its possessions, and put it 
violently out. It has happened a hundred 
times in the history of the church, and is 
happening to-day. 

So with the political party. The present 
revolt against the established parties is due 
altogether to the selfishness of politicians. 
The people perceive that the actual purpose 
of the party is to keep itself in power; not to 
serve the people, but to serve itself. They 
see that laws are made not for the general 
good but for the benefit of influential sup- 
porters of the party; and that public officials 
are appointed not with reference to their 
ability to do their work, but with reference 
to their usefulness to the party. They see 
that the public business contradicts both the 
ideals and the methods of private business. 
In no successful private business do the 
directors limit themselves in their choice of 
men to Presbyterians or Roman Catholics or 
Scandinavians or Free-traders. They want 
men who can do the work, and they select 
them out of the community at large. And 
the business succeeds. It is notorious that 
a great part of the public business is in the 
hands of men to whom no general manager 
would give an important job. That is the 
state of things when a party is working for the 
party. 

At last, the public grow weary and im- 
patient of paying double prices for half serv- 
ice, and they turn the party out. 

The New Politician sees that. He sees that 
the only permanent justification of a party, 
and the only preservation of it, consists in 
honestly caring for the people. The people 
are patient to a fault, but they are not ever- 
lastingly patient. They are amazingly for- 
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bearing with a selfish chureh and with a selfish 
party, but the time comes when forbearance 
ceases. 

The New Politician uses the power of the 
party for the public good. 

That means whatever has to do with the 
well-being of the people. It means the asking 
of the constant question: What can we do 
to make a better community? It includes 
streets and houses, schools, playgrounds, 
baths, recreation, city planning, sanitation, 
preventive methods for the general health, the 
safeguarding of the morals of the people, and 
a hundred other matters which make for a 
good and prosperous and happy community. 
Most of these are large matters which call 
for collective action. They can be accom- 
plished by an unselfish party. 

Such a party will employ the most efficient 
servants. It will call to its counsel all the 
wisdom of the new industrial engineering. 
It will devote itself to the work of securing 
for the community all the advantages which 
the best-administeied communities enjoy. 



Incidentally, it will verify the ancient saying: 
"He that loseth his life shall save it," for it 
will be returned to its place in election after 
election by a constituency which sees that its 
purpose is not to use the people for the party, 
but to use the party for the people. 

The New Politician cares for the people. 
The New Citizen cares for that kind of 
politician. 

The New Citizen votes. And this he does, 
realizing that the political administration is a 
vital matter. If he is a privileged person, 
with plenty of money, living in a park, the 
administration may seem remote from his 
individual interests. But for a majority of 
the voters, the change for worse or better is a 
choice between disease and health, between 
the vice and the virtue of his children. It 
affects him every day he lives. A selfish gov- 
ernment in a large city will kill a thousand 
children every year. The New Citizen un- 
derstands that, and votes accordingly, 
whether he be privileged or unprivileged. 
He votes for New Politicians. 



PRACTICAL BIBLE SOCIAL SERVICE 



Abb Yon Concerned? 

1. That all religious teaching has been ex- 
cluded from the Public Schools. 

2. That Sunday-schools are declining, and 
losing their former influence in many cities. 

3. That 52 half-hour periods of Bible study 
in the course of a year are an utterly insuffi- 
cient time allowance 'for religious training. 

4. That the result of these and other con- 
ditions is an appalling increase of Juvenile 
Crime, and the decrease of the sense of 
moral obligation. 

5. That for over two months each summer, 
public-school oversight is withdrawn from 
17,000,000 boys and girls, of whom over 
4,000,000 are enrolled in the schools of 69 
cities that exceed 100,000 in population. At 
least 2,000,000 children of wage-earners in 
these cities spend the summer days on the 
streets, exposed to demoralizing influences. 

6. That Playgrounds, Recreation Centers, 
and Fresh Air Homes reach only a fraction of 
the summer need, and the cooperation of 
every church is needed for social service to 
children. 

7. That the summer is therefore the great- 
est opportunity of the year to render valu- 
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able community service, and at the same time 
to give daily Bible teaching to these multi- 
tudes of children. 

8. That while Church workers are too 
exhausted to undertake a successful move- 
ment for the welfare of children during the 
summer vacation, the Church has over 
150,000 of her most efficient sons and daugh- 
ters in the colleges of the country, unusually 
qualified to undertake this service, thousands 
of whom are eager for Christian service and 
need employment during vacation. 

Abe Yon Awake? 

1. That a successful Daily Vacation Bible 
School Association was organized in 1907. 

2. That during the five seasons of its ac- 
tivity a notable beginning, but only a begin- 
ning, has been made. 

Children Student* 

Year School* Enrolled Employed Citie* 

1907 19 6,083 70 4 

1908 29 7,868 112 6 

1909 61 16,936 208 11 

1910 82 19,678 836 16 

1911 102 26,886 609 16 

Total 288 76,886 1,236 

3. That only 43 per cent, of children enrolled 
were American, 57 per cent, belonging to 
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every race enumerated in the census. Barely 
25 per cent, of the entire number enrolled 
belonged to any Sunday-school. The entire 
cost was covered by one dollar for every 
child enrolled. Schools have been held in 
church-buildings of almost every Chris- 
tian communion in the following cities: 
Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Pittsburg, 
Braddock, Duquesne, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Hoboken, Holyoke, Jersey City, Kansas City, 
Lockport, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Utica. 

4. That each school was equipped with four 
student-teachers, one man as principal and 
three women as assistants, with, where pos- 
sible, a few volunteer helpers. The schools 
opened on the Monday after the 4th of July, 
continued for six weeks, and were in session 
every day except Saturday and Sunday. The 
afternoons of each day were devoted to 
direction of outside games for the children or 
taking groups on excursions. The Bible les- 
sons were preceded by singing and calis- 
thenics, and illustrated by sand-table work 



and stereopticon pictures. Hammock-making, 
basketry, and sewing, or other manual work, 
were taught. 

5. That it creates a friendly bond between 
a church and its neighbors. Working men 
and women, tho themselves non-churchgoers, 
have time and again exprest their thanks for 
the care taken of their children during critical 
summer days. 

6. It opens the door of a new ministry 
to the foreign communities that are to be 
found close to both down-town and up-town 
churches. 

Do You Desire? 

To have a Daily Vacation Bible School in 
your Church, Parish House, or Mission, or in 
the down-town churches of your City Mission 
organization? If so, the daily Vacation 
Bible School Association is ready to be of 
service. 

AU Inquiries should be addrest to Rev. 
Robert G. Boville, National Director, 40 
Bible House, New York City. 



PREPARE FOR THE SUMMER 

A SUGGESTIVE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF THE EVENING 
SERVICE AND THE UNCHURCHED MASSES 



This story might be called " Fifteen Nights 
in an Airodome." It is a story of fifteen 
Sunday evenings from June 11 to Septem- 
ber 17, 1911. 

Olathe, Kansas, with its close-in additions 
and farming community, comprizes about 
four thousand persons. Ministering to these 
are sixteen church denominations. There are 
fifteen church-buildings, one of which, how- 
ever, is " defunct." 

Among the many problems of this "City 
of Churches 1 ' I will only mention two as 
having any proper place in this story of 
" Fifteen Nights in an Airodome " : First, the 
almost impossibility of getting a Sunday- 
evening audience, and, second, the presence 
of the "unchurched masses. 11 The fourteen 
churches which ordinarily have evening serv- 
ices do not average an attendance of sixty 
each, and many of them during the summer 
months have done well to secure audiences of 
from twelve to .eighteen. But to be liberal 
and count the larger average of sixty, for 
fourteen churches, this gives a Sunday-eve- 
ning church attendance of 840, leaving 3,160 



persons not attending Sunday-evening church 
services. 

Last winter, after trying every possible 
legitimate way to increase the attendance 
on Sunday evenings at the Congregational 
church of which I am pastor, I requested my 
people to allow me to discontinue the service, 
and the church readily granted my request. 

Profiting by the experience of Friend Jump, 
of New Britain, Conn., who planned for the 
improvement of the evening service, and 
then found that "it was decided by the 
Standing Committee of the Church that cir- 
cumstances made it unwise" for the church 
to enter into such plans, I did not advise with 
with my "Standing Committee," but con- 
sidered my Sunday evening my own property, 
and proceeded to try an experiment. 

There is one airodome in Olathe, as there is 
in almost every town of its size in America. 
This will seat comfortably about 500 persons, 
and can be crowded with 800. This airodome 
I rented, with operator and electricity fur- 
nished, for five dollars each Sunday evening 
during the summer. On the first Sunday 
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evening I announced that this was entirely 
my own venture — that my church was not 
responsible for it — that the audiences that 
assembled from time to time would be asked 
to pay the expenses of the meetings, and that 
any surplus would be used to make the meet- 
ing better — that I would gladly welcome as 
my associate any minister in the city who 
wished to cast in his lot with me in this Sun- 
day-evening venture. 

One other minister in the town induced his 
people to abandon the Sunday-evening serv- 
ice and joined me during July and August, 
but they called him back to his own pulpit 
the first Sunday in September. Two of the 
other churches eventually abandoned their 
Sunday-evening services during two summer 
months. 

Of the fifteen services announced, two were 
rained out, altho each time large crowds came 
through the sprinkling rain, and were dis- 
appointed in finding the airodome closed and 
dark; two were dismissed on account of a 
Chautauqua assembly. 

1. The Nature op the Service. — 
Moving pictures and illustrated songs were 
the attractive features of the service. The 
program was as follows: Scripture-reading, 
Prayer, Illustrated Song (sometimes a song 
by the audience), Offering, a Lecture illus- 
trated by Moving Pictures. Care was exer- 
cised to make the lecture not a "spiel" ex- 
plaining the pictures, but a deeply religious 
talk, elucidated by the pictures, which were 
self-explanatory. Nothing was said or done 
to create or allow the least levity, so that the 
service might impress all with deep religious 
significance. The service was always closed 
with a benediction, the audience rising and 
waiting until the "Amen, 11 and passing out 
quietly. 

2. The Subjects Treated. — The average 
moving-picture reel is 1,000 feet in length, 
and consumes from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes in running. Ordinarily there was 
used at this service one reel only. "The 
Woman of Samaria 11 gave opportunity for 
an address on "Christ's Touch with the 
Common People, and His Eagerness to Im- 
press Them with Spiritual Truths." The 
reel "Christ and the New-born King" illus- 
trated a talk on the lesson of the coming of 
Jesus to save men. "St. Paul and the Cen- 
turion," the pictures of an early Christian 
legend, imprest the mind, through the avenue 
of the eye as well as through that of the ear, 



with the power of God to save the most brutal 
and wicked of men. " The Fall of Babylon " 
and "The Deluge" splendidly illustrated 
addresses on the inevitableness of destruction 
following wrongdoing. " The Life of Moses," 
in five reels, illustrated two lectures on the 
Labor Movement. "The Wedding Bell," a 
reel telling a story of the New York sweat- 
shops, added splendid illustration to a ser- 
mon on "Am I My Brother's Keeper?" — as 
did also " The Man Who Learned," a reel 
dealing with the New York Milk Supply. 
"The Battle Hymn of the Republic," a new 
set of moving pictures which shows how God 
marches on through history, made a splendid 
basis for a patriotic service. With these reels 
were appropriate illustrated hymns. 

3. The Audiences. — On the first Sunday 
evening there was met the opposition of those 
church people who believe that the preaching 
of the "Gospel" in a church-building, and 
according to long-tried methods, is the only 
proper form of religious service. It was 
announced in a Kansas City paper that there 
were rumors that certain persons intended 
my arrest and prosecution under the Kansas 
Sunday Labor Law. This somewhat dis- 
credited the service in the eyes of " respect- 
able" people, and the audience was com- 
posed almost entirely of non-churchgoers. 
There were present over four hundred per- 
sons, some who told me that they had not 
been to a religious service before for the past 
fifteen or twenty years. Over one hundred 
of them spoke to me after the service, and 
urged me to make it a permanent feature of 
work in the town. From this on the audience 
steadily grew, until on the last night on which 
there were no services in other churches the' 
airodome was packed with people, and they 
were standing out on the sidewalk and street, 
looking in through the open doors. It was 
estimated that there were more than 800 • 
people present. Those religious people who 
had been afraid of the service in the beginning 
heard good reports of it, came to see for 
themselves, and became regular attendants. 
Entire families of children came with their 
mothers, and looked breathlessly upon the 
pictures of Bible scenes, and those of human 
interest more modern. On the first Sunday 
after the opening of the other churches for 
evening services, on a cool evening with a 
storm threatening, there were still over 400 
persons in attendance on the Motion Picture 
Service. There has never been any mis- 
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behavior in these services, altho there were 
more men and boys present, and different 
ones, than were ever seen here in regular 
attendance on religious services. 

4. The Results. — These can only be par- 
tially judged, because there has not elapsed 
sufficient time to get the proper perspective. 
Some of them, however, may be named, and 
the reader can judge for himself whether or 
not they are permanently good: 

There have been in attendance on these 
religious services, hundreds of men and boys 
and women and girls who never enter a 
church. There were brought together in this 
service all types of humanity and placed on a 



common level — the Pharisee and the publican 
got acquainted, and perhaps learned that 
they are pretty much alike, after all. Men 
and boys got on speaking terms with the 
".preacher/' and found out that he is human, 
and only trying to help them. Foreigners 
and deaf and dumb people (this is the seat of 
the state institution for the latter) " saw" 
the gospel preached. Little children had 
pictures of truths indelibly stamped upon 
their minds even tho they could not grasp the 
meaning of the accompanying words. 

Walter Burr, 
Pastor Congregational Church, 
L Olathe, Kan. 
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Pastors and Secretaries, Attention ! 

Six Illustrated Lectures 

or a Week's Campaign. 

Action in Social Reform depends upon interest in the subject, and 
interest depends upon knowledge. 

To interest average audiences we have arranged the following six 
illustrated lectures. 

The Laboring Child. 

Dance-halls and Popular Amusements. 
How the Other Half Lives. 

Where the Other Half lives. 
The Battle for Health. 

The City Beautiful. 

These lectures are fully illustrated and adapted for popular audi- 
ences. 

We will provide the six lectures with lecturer, lantern, and operator 
for $100 and expenses from New York for two persons (including 
entertainment). 

Or, if you provide lantern and operator, for $60 and expenses from 
New York for one person (including entertainment). 

They can be given in the form of 



A Week's Social Campaign 



This 



for six consecutive nights (including Sunday or not as desired), 
will save the cost of repeated trips from New York. 

Six churches or classes in one town can combine and have one lec- 
ture in each church. 

Classes, Brotherhoods, Y. M. C. A's, Ministerial Associations, or 
Societies could undertake such a week's campaign and have the lec- 
tures in one place or in six different churches. 

If you desire a good preacher to speak, perhaps, three times on Sun- 
day, in different churches and introduce the campaign, add $20 to the 
expense. 

Towns in sections of the country remote from New York could save 
cost of travel by combining and routing a lecturer; or, if towns desiring 
the lecturers will let us know, we will try and arrange routes. 

Educate Your People and Action Will Come 

Address 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE, 
80 Bible House, New York City 
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Gospel of the Kingdom Lessons, Series No, 4 
SUBJECTS FOR 1912 



FIRST QUARTER 
Religion for Men 



JANUARY: Religion in Action* 

1. The Delusion of Being Spiritual With- 

out Works. 

2. The Mistake of Works Without Faith. 
8. Religion a Thing for this World. 

4, Religion a Thing for Every Day. 

FEBRUARY: The New Politico 

1. Existing Politics. 

2. Christian Politics. 

3. The Emancipation of the Voter. 

4. A Practical Program. 

MARCH: Christian Men in Social Action. 

1. The Sphere of Action. 

Men and Religion Forward Movement 
The Brotherhood Movement. 
The Y M. C. A. 
Big Brothers. 



2 
8. 

4. 
5. 



SECOND QUARTER 
Woman and the Community 



APRIL: Woman in the Home. 

1. All -Round Womanhood. 

2, Woman's Opportunity in the Home. 

8, The Fitting of Woman for the Home. 
4. The Ideal Home. 

MAY: Woman In Industry. 

1. Woman's Place in Industry. 
2> Woman's Wages, 

3, Woman's Needs in Industry. 

4. What the Church Can Do. 

JUNE: Woman's Public Activities. 
1 + Influencing the Public through the 

Home. 
•2, Influencing the Public through the 

Church 

3. Women in Organizations. 

4. Woman Suffrage. 

5. The Woman of Leisure. 



THIRD QUARTER 
The Home and the Family 



JULY: Home* or Tenements, 

1. The Disappearing Home. 

% Disappearing Family Life. 

8. Tenement and Apartment Children. 

4. What To Do. 

AUGUST: Marriage and Divorce, 

1. The Decrease of Marriage. 

2. The Increase of Divorce. 
8. The Causes. 

4. What the Church Can Do. 

SEPTEMBER: Parents and Children. 

1. The Decreasing Family. 

2. The Neceesity for Home Training. 

3. Physical Education. 

4. Moral Education. 

5. Spiritual Education. 

FOURTH QUARTER 
Crime and the Criminal 



OCTOBER? The Growth and Cause* of 
Crime. 

1. The Growth of Lawlessness, 

2. Crimes of Violence. 

3 Corporate Crimes. 
4. Causes. 

NOVEMBER; The Treatment of the Crim- 
inal* 

1. Juveniles. 

2. Adult Criminals, 

3. The Vagrant 

4. The Ex-Convict 

DECEMBER; The Prevention of Crime. 

1. Environment. 

2. Temperance. 

8. Work and Play. 

4 Social Standards. 

5. Religion. 



The Services of Dr. J. H. Ecob are available for addresses on week days or Sundays, This 
involves no expense except for traveling and entertainment. 



Dr, 
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Studies in Social Christianity 

Edited by Josiah Strong, D.D. 



THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 



Jesus never called God by any other name 
than Father. How much debate and strife 
and bloodshed the world would have escaped 
if the followers of Jesus had really followed 
him in the use and application of this deep 
and wide name of Deity. How startling it 
would be to find another gospel in which Jesus 
calls God King or Ruler of the universe, or 
the Omnipotent, or the Eternal, or any other 
of the terms which abound in our hymns and 
prayers and theologies. By our wisdom we 
have not known God, and by that same token 
we have not known Jesus Christ. If we 
should learn that he called God, or thought of 
him, as other than Father, we would be com- 
pelled to reconstruct our thinking concerning 
him. Is it not surprizing that the ancient 
and so-called heathen conceptions of God 
have so largely displaced the thought of Jesus 
even down to our own day? How many 
Christians walk all their life subject to fear 
and doubt and mystery, simply because they 
do not follow Jesus in a literal, direct applica- 
tion of the word, Father, to every phase of 
thought and conduct! That word is as a 
touch of fire to the fine-spun distinctions of 
our theologies. It is a stern negation to 
every suggestion of cruelty. Will a father 
so treat his children? It is a light in dark 
places of experience. It is a clue by which 
we walk unafraid into the infinities of space 
and time, into the eternities of being and 
attribute. The universe no longer terrifies 
us by its vastness, nor confounds us by its 
mystery. Whatever it is, it is our Father's 
house. And we, his children, are forever safe, 
forever at home with him. Who shall meas- 
ure the joy and comfort to feeling, the clarity 
and finality to thought when once we are 
settled in the conviction this is a friendly 
universe, whose infinities of vastness and 
littleness are appointed of our Father with 
direct reference to us, his children? His 
power, his wisdom, his imagination and taste 
and feeling, have gone on before us making 
ready our universe — home. We are heirs of 
all things. The suns and worlds could not be 



less numerous, nor less vast and splendid, 
for the child must never be conscious of any 
lack in his Father. 

Who can measure the hidings of power in 
this name for the conduct of daily life? My 
Father knows. Therefore, I walk serenely 
on, even tho my path seems to be running 
straight into darkness. In the midst of 
sorrow and trouble we say with strength to 
our soul, no stranger's hand shall touch one 
of his children. How the joys and satisfac- 
tions of life multiply and deepen in the con- 
sciousness that we share all with him! 
Beauty, order, power, law in nature, are in- 
terpreted and appropriated as our own be- 
cause they are but methods of the self-revela- 
tion of our Father that we may be held in 
daily, hourly communion with his inmost 
thought and feeling. The psalmist, after a 
wide survey of the beauties and wonders of 
creation, exclaims: "In wisdom hast thou 
made them all." We who have been with 
Jesus strike a deeper note. These are my 
Father's thoughts, thoughts for me. I must 
take them by the heart. I must feel after 
and find his loving purpose. I must be 
enlarged by the sweep and trend of his imagi- 
nation. All crudeness and vulgarity of taste 
must be refined and chastened away by his 
simplicity and purity. Above all, I must 
love his works with something of the passion 
which carried and enkindled his joy in their 
creation. 

If fathers and mothers would purify their 
hearts and reenforce their purposes for a 
higher life with their children, let them come 
to Jesus and see once for all on what terms 
a father and son should five together. Father- 
hood is but the generic term for parenthood. 
Father and mother are one in the child. 
When they look up unto the face of God and 
say " Our Father," they must turn to their 
child saying, what God is to me, that I must be 
to this child. So that in following me, as he 
surely will, he will always be walking toward 
that which is godlike. One of the saddest 
records of human depravity is that of the little 
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child who refused to say the Lord's prayer 
because her only knowledge of fatherhood 
was that of drunkenness and brutality. 
Father, to her, was an embodied shame and 
terror. 

The world-home which the Father has pre- 
pared for his children should suggest to us the 
founding and method of our homes. "He 
hath made all things beautiful in their 
season/' Even the common utilities of the 
world are set to music and carried through 



such a scale of beauty and variety that when 
our eyes are touched by love we see our every 
step attended by art and poetry. The gov- 
ernment of the world-home is hidden in such 
laws of beneficence that while there can be no 
incertitude of action, we are conscious of no 
iron necessity, but only of a Father's good- 
ness. When we and our children say "Our 
Father" to God, we are bound together by 
the universal "sweet influence' 1 which holds 
in atoms and Pleiades. J. H. E. 



THIRD QUARTER— THE HOME AND THE FAMILY 
SEPTEMBER— PARENTS AND CHILDREN 



September 1— The 
Family 



Decreasing 



Scriptural Basis: Whether one inter- 
prets the opening chapters of the book of 
Genesis literally or symbolically, one fact 
stands out, the complete identification of the 
processes of nature with the acts of the divine 
will. Whether the six creative days of the 
first chapter of Genesis were of twenty-four 
hours each or long geological periods, God is 
represented as the creator of the universe as 
truly in the one case as in the other. 

It is so in all the biblical conceptions of 
the processes of nature. Science views the 
preservation and the propagation of the life 
of the animal and of man alike as a deep and 
most important natural instinct. The Bible, 
not denying this, conceives of it also as the 
fulfilling of the revealed will of God (Gen. 
1 : 22, 28; 8 : 17; 9 : 7; 35 : 11). It is this 
interblending of the natural and the divine 
that gives the Bible, even on its historical 
side, one of its marked characteristics, and 
one from which we need to draw profound 
lessons. In the Bible there is no distinction, 
as there should be none in our thought, be- 
tween the secular and the religious. There is 
no such thing as profane history. The Bible 
shows God working in all history, and out of 
even the most trivial and seemingly human 
details working his divine will. The Mosaic 
legislation covered every human sphere. All 
life was to be lived in observance to the laws 
of God. The Psalms sang largely of social 
righteousness, the prophets thundered its 
eternal obligations, and boldly denounced 
violations of it. Jesus Christ came not to de- 
stroy the moral law, but to enable mankind, 



through spiritual force and consecration to 
his divine leadership, to fulfil it. This ap- 
plies to marriage, parenthood, and all 
involved in them. Through all the Bible they 
are given a divine basis, and are to be carried 
out both in the fear and in the love of God. 
If this were done, every problem relating to 
this subject would be solved. Marriage en- 
tered into soberly, advisedly, and in the fear 
of God, would not be the result of a passing 
whim, to be broken at the first dictate of 
desire or convenience. Children would be a 
gift from the Lord, and happy would be he 
who has his quiver full of them (see Gen. 
2 : 18; Deut. 14 : 1; 1 Sam. 1 : 27; Psalm 
127 : 3, 5; Prov. 18: 22; Matt. 19 : 5; Heb. 
13:4 

The Decreasing Birth-Rate: The 
Vital Statistics of the United States are more 
defective than those of any other civilized 
country. Only a few of our States ade- 
quately report births, deaths, and marriages. 
The census of 1900 accepted as accurate, on 
these subjects, only the records of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, 
with certain counties in New York and New 
Jersey. Since 1900, however, a few other 
States have accurate vital statistics. Such 
statistics as we have indicate a falling birth- 
rate. For certain years the decennial census 
gives us facts for the whole country. In 1880, 
the birth-rate for the country was put at 
31.5 per thousand; in 1890 it was put at 
26.68 (tho many thought this a very faulty 
census); in 1900, the birth-rate was 27.2. 

The above facts, however, do not give the 
true significance of the situation, because 
they do not show to what elements in our 
population we are mainly indebted for the 
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births which we have. But the census gives 
us some indication, since it reports that in 
1890 the birth-rate in the United States was 
26.35 for whites, 29.07 for the colored, and 
38.29 for whites with both parents foreign. 

Thus the population of the United States is 
changing not only through our very large 
immigration, but because these immigrants 
have a much higher birth-rate than native 
whites. This is more than sustained by such 
facts as have been reached by private investi- 
gators. Mrs. L. K. Commander, in her book, 
The American Idea (1907), has collected a 
large amount of testimony in regard to the 
situation in the United States, and thus sums 
it up: (1) The size of the American family 
has diminished. (2) The decline is greatest 
among the rich and educated, but also exists 
to a marked, extent among the middle class 
and the intelligent poor. (3) Only the most 
ignorant and irresponsible make no effort to 
limit the number of their children. (4) Not 
only has the large family disappeared, but it 
is no longer desired. (5) The prevailing 
American ideal, among rich and poor, educa- 
ted and uneducated, women and men, is two 
children. (6) Childlessness is no longer con- 
sidered a disgrace, or even a misfortune, but 
is frequently desired and voluntarily sought. 
(7) Opposition to large families is so strong 
an American tendency that immigrants are 
speedily influenced by it. (8) The large 
family is not only individually, but socially, 
disapproved, the parents of numerous chil- 
dren meeting public censure. 

She tells us that, of thirty-eight physicians 
in New York City replying to questions, 
thirty said "two children" was the ideal 
American family; six said "one child"; one 
said, "having a family is not an American 
ideal." 

Causes op the Falling Birth-Rate: A 
falling birth-rate is not peculiar to the United 
States. It exists in almost all European 
countries, notoriously in France. Its causes, 
therefore, are undoubtedly wide-spread. It 
appears to be the concomitant of civilization. 
Even more than this can be said. It seems 
to be a law of creation that as the scale of 
being rises, fecundity decreases. There are 
said to be germs which, under certain con- 
ditions, may in two days produce 281,500,000- 
000 bacteria. As the complexity of the 
organism rises, however, fecundity tends to 
decrease. The aspect of modern civiliza- 
tion which is probably mainly responsible for 



the lowering of the birth-rate is the increasing 
cost and difficulty of the maintenance of a 
large family; in other words, the cause is 
economic. That this is not the only cause, 
indeed, is shown by the fact that many 
families have but few children, tho possessing 
such wealth that the cost of family support 
can not be considered the cause. But to the 
large majority of families, especially of the 
lower middle class, the question arises 
whether, with small means, to rear a few 
children with adequate care, advantages, 
and education, or many children with 
inadequate care, advantages, and education. 
To such it becomes to a considerable ex- 
tent a question of quality versus quantity of 
children. 

The problem, therefore, so far as it con- 
cerns the large majority of people is an 
economic one, and the evil of a falling birth- 
rate in the more desirable portions of our 
population must be met by rendering more 
secure the economic basis of the family and 
increasing income, in relation to cost of 
living. It is thus, to a large extent, a ques- 
tion of raising wages, and moderate incomes, 
a question, therefore, of the proper distribu- 
tion of wealth. Other causes undoubtedly 
enter in, the growth of luxury, knowledge of 
ways of preventing conception, etc.; but the 
above are the chief causes. 

Is a Falling Birth-Rate an Evil? It 
is commonly assumed that it is an evil, but 
an increasing number of minds are unwilling 
to generalize so lightly. The decrease of 
right life upon the earth is undoubtedly an 
evil; but the decrease of life abnormal, de- 
generate, or criminal is not an evil, but rather 
a distinct gain. The real problem is, there- 
fore, how to increase the birth-rate among the 
fit, and to decrease it among the unfit. When 
it is learned from heredity what this means 
to the coming generations, it is apparent that 
this eugenic problem is, to say the least, one 
of the most important problems before 
civilization. Herein lies the increasing 
importance all serious thinkers and in- 
vestigators are giving to eugenics. Not 
to be born, but to be well born, ought to 
be the inheritance of every child. Hence 
the duty of right mating, right marriage, and 
right parenthood, and the duty of the 
state to encourage this in every way, and 
of forbidding and rendering impossible the 
creation of a diseased and degenerate off- 
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September 8— The Necessity for 
Home-Training 

Scriptural Basis: The Bible is full of 
teaching as to the necessity for home-training 
to the right nurture and education of the 
child. A popular Jewish proverb declared 
that the child, rightly trained, would in his 
old age not depart from the paths of righteous- 
ness (Prov. 22 : 6). The Levitical code gave 
distinct directions for the instruction of the 
Jewish youth in the law (Deut. 4 : &-10; 
11 : 19). He was to be taught also the 
national history (Ex. 10 : 2; 13 : S-1I). The 
Psalms have many references to such in- 
struction (Ps. 78 : 3-8). The Proverbs still 
more abound in references to parental 
discipline (Prov. 13 : 24; 19 : 18; 22 : 15; 
23 : 13-14; 29 : 15, 17). The historical books 
give examples of the good results of wise 
training, and the ill results of the lack of 
parental training (see by contrast the story 
of Samuel and the sons of Eli, in the opening 
chapters of 1 Samuel; also the story of 
Jacob's household, in Genesis). The New 
Testament continues the same teaching (Eph. 
6:4, and Col. 3 : 20). Consider also the 
example of Christ himself in going down from 
Jerusalem to be subject to Mary and Joseph 
(Luke 2 : 51). 

The Importance of Home-Training: 
This may be seen in many ways and studied 
from many standpoints, but it must not be 
forgotten that it is not a matter only of train- 
ing in personal character, but also a question 
of the progress and very existence of the race. 
If one generation should become utterly de- 
generate, it would be well-nigh fatal to all 
coming generations, if not to the very exist- 
ence of the human race. What we transmit 
to our children, and our right rearing of the 
coming generation, is our chief contribution 
to human progress and human welfare. 
What we contribute to our own generation 
affects that generation; what we contribute 
to our children affects countless generations 
to the end of time. Three million children 
are born annually in the United States. How 
they are born, how reared, how educated, are 
the most important questions at any time be- 
fore the country. 

The Superiority of Home-Training to 
Ant Other: Most children are in the home 
from their birth to their eighteenth year. In 
the earlier portion of these years they have 
usually little environment except the home. 
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These are the formative years. What chil- 
dren are made to be in their infancy and 
youth they are, to a large extent, through life. 
" The child is the father of the man/' and the 
home is the molder of the child. This in- 
fluence undoubtedly counts for more than 
heredity. 

It has been proven repeatedly by investi- 
gators and workers among neglected chil- 
dren, like Dr. Bernardo and Mr. Charles 
Loring Brace (in the Bernardo Homes in 
London, and the Children's Aid Society in 
New York), that if you take children early 
enough and place them in good homes (es- 
pecially private homes) you can make of 
them valuable citizens. Nothing can take 
the place of home-training, because neither 
the Church, the school, nor the institution 
can affect the child so intimately and at so 
early an age as the home. 

Failure in Home-Training in the 
United States More Serious than the 
Decrease in Birth-Rate: If the preceding 
argument is correct, that future generations 
will be largely affected by the way each gen- 
eration is reared, and if it be true that proper 
home-training is the one best safeguard for 
the proper rearing of the oncoming genera- 
tion, then it follows that failure in home-train- 
ing is of higher consequence than even a 
considerable decrease in the birth-rate. 

Yet we are face to face in the United States 
with a serious, marked, and notorious decline 
in home-training. The Rev. William C. 
Gannett has written an article on "The Abdi- 
cation of the Parent," and traces that abdi- 
cation in three ways, an abdication of the 
parent in the child's mental training, his 
religious training, and in the choice of his 
companions. To these might well be added 
an abdication in discipline, especially as far 
as obedience goes, and in the respect given 
to the parent and to old age. Some of these 
points will be considered in the ensuing les- 
sons, but the general fact and its threatening 
aspect can not be denied. 

It ought to be remembered, however, that 
it is not so simple a fact as it appears. For a 
portion of this failure in home-training par- 
ents are to blame, and for a portion they are 
not to blame. Or more accurately speaking, 
for the failure rightly to train their children 
some parents are blameworthy and some are 
not, and the two situations are to be met in 
different ways. Till this is realized little 
progress will be made. Some parents who 
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very largely neglect their children can scarcely 
be blamed for it at all. If, as can undoubt- 
edly be proven, sixty per cent, of our working- 
men do not receive wages enough to maintain 
a family on their earnings only, then in those 
families, to preserve the family at all, either 
the mother or the children must go out to 
work or take in work at home. To blame for 
neglect a mother who must leave her children, 
or have her children leave her, in order to 
rear them at all, is to be both impractical and 
unjust. 

Again, when thousands of families crowd 
together, as in the East Side of New York 
City, where there are 300,000 ill-lighted 
rooms, or in smaller slums in smaller cities, 
with scarcely the possibility of family life, 
the parents who do not properly rear their 
children are more sinned against than sinful. 
For sixty per cent, of our working people, 
then, the first thing to do is to insure the 
possibility of right home-training by action 
that will provide homes and make it possible 
for mothers and children to be in the homes. 
Until this is done, dissertations on home- 
training add insult to injury. 

For other parents, however, those who 
could give their children home-training and 
do not, homilies and jeremiads are most 
needed. It is true that the distinction be- 
tween the two classes can not sharply be 
defined. There are probably few parents, 
even of the poorest, who could not train their 
children better if they would, and in homes 
of even considerable comfort children are 
often neglected in part because of the neces- 
sary preoccupation of the parents in the 
present struggle for existence. Many fathers, 
even fairly well-to-do, are compelled to be 
absent from their homes almost all the waking 
hours of at least their younger children, while 
many mothers are compelled to give so much 
time to material interests to preserve the 
home at all that child neglect becomes, in 
part at least, almost excusable. 

Yet, when all is said, the fact remains that 
in the case of many, if not most, American 
parents we have a neglect of home-training 
little less than criminal, and possibly the 
most serious danger in America to-day. 
American mothers dodge not only mother- 
hood, but its primal duties when they are 
mothers. At the earliest possible period 
children are sent to school, often largely to be 
got rid of, with little knowledge as to the 
school. As the children grow older, the 



home-training and control grow less, espe- 
cially in social ways. A secretary of a Chil- 
dren's Home Society says that " lack of liberty 
in the home, and unrestricted liberty out of it, 
are prime factors in the ruin of many girls." 
How many parents are content to have no 
knowledge of their daughters' boy friends; 
how many more know nothing of the friends 
their boys make! Parental discipline, train- 
ing, and care are among our striking defi- 
ciencies and our urgent needs. 



September 15— Physical Educa- 
tion 

Scriptural Basis: The Bible teaches 
health as a religious duty, and the rearing of 
the child in health, therefore, as the duty of 
parents. The Mosaic code gave innumerable 
hygienic requirements, in the interest of 
purity and of health (Lev. 2; 7 and 11; 
Deut. 12 and 14). The New Testament 
teaches that the body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost (1 Cor. 6 : 19) and therefore to 
be kept pure and holy. We are taught in the 
same chapter that we are to glorify God in our 
bodies as well as in our spirits (verse 20). 
This follows, too, from the general teaching 
of Christ, that the Christian's duty is to serve 
and to seek not his own good, but that of 
others. If this is our prime duty, the body 
must be the instrument of service, and 
therefore, like every instrument, must be 
kept in condition for usefulness. Sins against 
the body, like gluttony, intemperance, licen- 
tiousness, are all sins against the very essence 
of Christianity. We are not to seek the 
pleasures of the body, but to rule our bodies 
and bring them into subjection to a higher 
pleasure, the joy of service. Like our Master, 
it is to be our meat to do the will of him who 
sent us (John 4 : 34). Like St. Paul, we are 
to be temperate in all things, and to bring 
our body into subjection (1 Cor. 9 : 25-27). 
In the Scriptural conception of the body and 
its control is the deepest Scriptural basis for 
proper physical education. 

Need op Physical Education in the 
Home: The interaction of body and mind is 
one of the commonplaces of modern science. 
While an almost endless amount of evidence 
can be adduced to show that the mind affects 
the body, the action of the body on the mind, 
and on morals as well, is equally evident, even 
if it be admitted that the mind is, or at least 
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should be, the controlling factor. Men who 
have received certain physical blows or in- 
juries to the brain have developed certain 
moral or immoral characteristics which have 
disappeared when operations or treatments 
have removed the physical cause. Many ill- 
tempers and abnormal states of the mind have 
been altered by some improvement of the 
bodily health. The effect of food and the lack 
of food, of physical exhaustion and of rest, 
upon the mind and upon deportment, are so 
well known as sometimes to be overlooked. 
All this proves the importance of health and 
the duty, therefore, of the rearing of the 
youth in health. The old Greek ideal of the 
sane mind in the sane body has been some- 
times forgotten by religious teachers with 
their emphasis upon the soul; but a wider 
and truer conception of religion, which makes 
it the obeying of God's law in every depart- 
ment of life and recognizes all life as sacred, 
is bringing us back to a religious conception of 
the body. 

Education in Health: Health, like 
everything else, has its laws. It does not 
come by accident, nor is it ruined or hurt 
without cause. Hence the necessity of the 
knowledge of the laws of health, and there- 
fore the need of teaching the young the laws 
of health and the laws of the body. In edu- 
cation this has hitherto been largely neglect- 
ed. Many grow up utterly ignorant of the 
simplest laws of health and of the proper 
regulation of the body. This is especially 
true of some of the most important functions 
of the body connected with marriage and 
generation. This subject was studied in one 
of our last year's lessons (January, 1911). 
Much literature of the best character can be 
obtained upon this subject. Fortunately, 
much attention is now being given to the im- 
portance of right teaching of the youth as to 
health and as to the body in all its practical 
aspects. 

Health, too, it must be remembered, re- 
quires nurture of the body, and particularly 
of the growing body. The child, therefore, 
needs right physical environment as well as 
every other kind of right environment, and 
must grow up in this. Hence: 

The Importance op Physical Educa- 
tion in the Home: The home is the su- 
preme environment of the child, his environ- 
ment in his most critical and formative years. 
Childhood, too, is the receptive period. For 
this reason physical education must be given 



in the home, the child's first and most impor- 
tant school. 

Once more, some of the most important 
lessons as to the body, and particularly lea- 
sons as to sex purity and morality, can be 
taught by the wise father and mother as by 
no one else. For most children, at present at 
least, if there is no teaching by the parent on 
these subjects, there will be no teaching at all. 
Right physical education in the home is, for 
the large majority of children, a question of 
their salvation in body, mind, and soul 



September 22— Moral Education 

Scbiptubal Basis: The Bible in its teach- 
ing as to moral education of children puts its 
emphasis upon obedience to parents. The 
first of the commandments which refers to 
human relationship is the command to honor 
one's parents (Ex. 20 : 12). It is, too, the 
only one of the commandments to which a 
promise is attached (Eph. 6 : 2). Nor is the 
promise without natural relation to the com- 
mand. Modern science to-day shows the 
relation. As argued in the preceding lessons 
eugenics teaches us that our main contribu- 
tion to the future is through our children, and 
pedagogy tells us that if we can rightly rear 
our children we contribute to an enduring 
civilisation. The honoring and obeying of 
parents is the very corner-stone of the moral 
rearing of children. Hence in the latest 
teaching of science as truly as in the command 
given through Moses we see that if we honor 
our parents our days shall be long in the land 
which the Lord our God giveth us (Ex. 20 : 
12). 

In the Hebrew Proverbs is the same teach- 
ing (Prov. 1 : 8) in the bidding to hear the 
instruction of the father, and not to forsake 
the law of the mother. See also the story of 
the Rechabites honored for obeying the in- 
struction of their father (Jer. 35). 

The American Child's Supreme Need: 
The relation of moral education to religious 
education we consider in our next lesson. 
But passing over for the moment that sub- 
ject, there is little doubt that the supreme 
need of the American child to-day is moral 
education. This is by no means to say that 
the American child compares unfavorably 
on the whole in morality and in character 
with the children of other countries. Such is 
not the case. Our children probably, in gen- 
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eral character, compare favorably with those 
of any other race. To what this is due it is 
perhaps difficult to say, tho few will question 
the fact. It is, in part, due undoubtedly 
to heredity (including inherited traditions), 
partly to popular education, perhaps chiefly 
in the Sunday-school, very largely to a gen- 
eral moral atmosphere, partly also to the 
Church, the better press, and other moral 
influences. But it can not be said that the 
United States leads in the moral education of 
the children. Children in some Roman 
Catholic countries are instructed in morals 
by priests, or in private schools, as many of 
our children are not. Protestant England 
teaches her various catechisms as we in this 
country do not. Germany and most German 
countries have classes in religion in the state 
schools or a preparation for confirmation 
which are largely classes in morals. In Asia, 
particularly in China and Japan, children are 
taught at least obedience to parents and 
respect for age, and often the requirements 
of their religion, as our children are not. If, 
then, our children show later better results, 
it is in spite of the lack of distinct moral edu- 
cation, and because of other elements in our 
civilisation which are superior. 

This js not to say that our children secure 
no moral education. Indirectly, they im- 
bibe a great deal. Morals are taught in our 
public schools very much more than is gen- 
erally recognized because so much is very 
often incidental and indirect. Home-training 
in morals, in a very large number of homes, 
is the child's main educational privilege. Yet 
when all is said, moral education is very gen- 
erally recognized to be the American child's 
main educational lack and his supreme need. 

This is true in spite of the fact that this has 
been called a children's age. We have child- 
welfare exhibits, child-labor laws, children's 
homes, playgrounds, gilds, societies. We 
are interested in child-hygiene, child-saving, 
child-study, child-literature; but the moral 
education of our children seems to be put last 
of all. 

Discipline: In the general lack of moral 
education, the lack of parental discipline 
seems our most conspicuous failure. Ameri- 
can children are probably less often taught to 
obey their parents than any other children in 
the world. The general individualism ram- 
pant in America bears here its worst fruits. 
Many parents boast that they never disci- 
pline their children; some even that they do 



not ask their children to obey. Their theory 
is that the child's will should never be 
"broken," but that he should be reasoned 
and led and "loved" into proper action. 
Part of this failure in American parents to 
exact obedience, and sometimes even respect, 
from their children is due, among the poor, 
to the child's early economic independence. 
Miss Addams tells of a young lad who said, 
"My ma can't say nothin' to me 'cause I 
brings in the rent." In other cases equally 
disastrous results come from the children's 
having more education or advantages than 
their parents. Children in our public schools, 
even in our high schools, have parents who, 
as children in Europe, had few or no educa- 
tional advantages. This superior education 
begets a false conceit and a sense of superior- 
ity to their parents. Among more educated 
classes, the coming in of new advanced ideas 
(many of them truly an advance) has the 
effect of creating a feeling of superiority in the 
young who embrace these ideas, and the re- 
garding of their parents as "old fogies" to be 
pitied but not to be obeyed. All these con- 
siderations, and many others, show how 
largely this lack of discipline in American 
homes is due to an era of world change and 
of new economic and other conditions. 

What Children Need to be Taught: 
They need to be taught to obey their parents. 
Till one has learned the spirit of obedience to 
law, he has not the first elements of education, 
and for the little child there is nothing higher 
or better than the parents' law. Discipline, 
however, should be given in love and never in 
wrath. It should serve justice, never passion. 
Children, too, should be taught from the first 
the spirit and life of service. If this were 
inculcated from earliest infancy, we should 
have less of that selfishness which is the bane 
of modern life, and leads to so much else. 
Those parents who foster the spirit of self- 
indulgence in their children and humor them 
in all their whims do literally spoil their chil- 
dren for the present and the future. Service 
should be taught in the home, in the Sunday- 
school, and elsewhere. Were that teaching 
universal, we should have a very different 
civilization. 

Children, once more, should be taught the 
spirit of democracy, and to measure men by 
character, not by wealth or social position. 
Failure in this is one of the prime causes of 
that mammon worship which is one of the 
worst features of modern social life. 
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September 29— Religious Edu- 
cation 

Scriptural Basis: The Bible knows no 
distinction between moral and religious edu- 
cation, as it recognizes no separateness be- 
tween morals and religion. The basis of the 
religion of the Old Testament was not so 
much belief in God (Jehovah) as obedience 
to God, which means morality. It is not 
an abstract creed, but a moral law, which is 
enshrined in the Old Testament. The Ten 
Commandments (Ex. 20) are its supreme 
expression, but the whole Mosaic law carries 
out the same conception. The ritual law of 
sacrifice and of cleanness was but to typify 
and to teach moral purity and uprightness. 
In the Psalms, which sprang from the heart 
of Judaism, it is the moral law which is the 
enshrined theme. He who has clean hands 
(Ps. 24 : 4) and has not sworn deceitfully is 
the one whom God loves. The prophets ever 
exalt the moral law and thunder against 
injustice and unrighteousness. They con- 
tinually exalt righteousness above sacrifice, 
and right dealing above prayer (Isa. 1 and 
Micah 6). The same is true of the New 
Testament (see the epistles of James and of 
John). 

Morals and Religious Education: The 
distinction between morals and religious edu- 
cation is a modern and not a fundamental 
distinction. In the deepest sense of the 
words there is or should be no distinction. 
There is no true religion without its morals, 
and it is very doubtful whether there can be a 
true morality without religion. This is not 
to say that all irreligious people are immoral, 
but it is at least an open question whether 
they have not derived their morality directly 
or indirectly from religious sources. Religion 
provides the basis for morality. It binds the 
universe together in a moral unity, recognizes 
the one creative guiding and controlling 
spirit which all religions teach, and which 
gives a unity to the moral sense. Other- 
wise, morals become that which the word 
indicates, the inherited habits of nations, 
the morality of one race, the immorality of 
another. 

What most people mean when they oppose 
morality to religion, is not religion, but eccle- 
siastical and denominational creeds and 
theologies. This is quite another affair. 



Such may or may not embody the highest 
religious ideas, but they are not synony- 
mous with religion. 

The Need of Religious Teaching: 
People need religious teaching because re- 
ligion gives sanctity to morality. It has been 
said that men who have had religious training, 
and whose lives are something less than re- 
ligious, need not be surprized if their children, 
who have had only moral teaching, are some- 
thing less than moral. Christianity teaches 
that life consists of love to God and man. 
They who forget either of these are very apt to 
forget the other. "If a man say I love God 
and hateth his brother," says St. John, "he 
is a liar. 1 ' Those who say that they love 
man but not God are very apt to replace 
brotherhood by self-interest, and to serve 
their fellows only so long as it is for their 
interest to do so. Coleridge has said that he 
who begins by loving God more than truth is 
very apt to love his religion more than God 
and his sect more than religion, and to end 
by loving himself more than all. Children 
need religious education because it gives unity 
and depth and meaning to their life, and they 
can not have religion without education and 
nurture. 

The Need op Religious Education in 
the Home: Many families, even of advanced 
religious development, leave the teaching of 
religion to the Church and Sunday-school. 
This is a mistake and a dangerous one. Re- 
ligion concerns all life, and should enter into 
every phase of it. The child should be 
brought up to the realization of the identity 
of religion and life. But to be so brought up, 
he must be brought up in religion from his 
infancy. He must not be thrown into the fire 
and be later plucked as "a brand from the 
burning. 11 Heaven lies around us in our in- 
fancy, but heaven and God and love must be 
pointed out to the child from its earliest years 
by the father and the mother. The over- 
throw of the family altar means the undoing 
of many a life of faith. It is true, the religion 
we teach our children must be very simple. 
We need to beware how we teach them sec- 
tarian dogmas, because later on they may 
throw these overboard, and will then lose 
belief in God. But if we teach the love of 
God and the love of man without undue dog- 
matizing, they will grow up to a life of 
devotion and of service. 
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Subjects for Discussion or Study 

Is it the duty of normal parents with a com- 
petence to have large families? 

Can the state safely go much further than 
it does to-day in determining who should 
not marry? 

Why is there a lack in moral training in 
the home to-day? 

What can be done to meet this lack? 

Questions 

Lesson 1. Is the decreasing family most 
marked among the professional, the business, 
or the laboring class? Is it limited to families 
of small means? Is it a social phenomenon 
or an economic one? So far as it is social has 
it an economic basis? Is the increase of pop- 
ulation in itself, apart from quality, desirable? 
Should the state forbid marriage to un- 
desirable persons not actually deficient or 
openly immoral? 

Lesson 2. How far can training in institu- 
tions replace home training? Which gives 
the better training, a good institution or a 
poor home? Has the state a right to take 
away children from parents, not actually 
criminal or pauperized, if the state believes 
it can train the children better than the 
parents? If public schools do much in the 
line of training of character, will it weaken 
the sense of responsibility in parents? Is 



there a practical danger in this line? Does 
the lessening of home training to-day present 
a danger for our present civilization? 

Lesson 3. At what period in his life does 
man normally need to give most attention 
to the development of the body? Does this 
bear on the necessity for physical education 
in the home? Which is more needful, hygiene 
or gymnastic exercise? Which can be the 
more easily developed in the home? From 
whom can the child most fitly and naturally 
learn what the child should learn concerning 
the sexual life? Can society safely leave 
this to the parents, or must tne school do it 
when parents fail in this regard? 

Lesson!. Why do we in the United States give 
less public moral education than in most coun- 
tries: Is this a result of the divorce of church 
and state? Are our children less moral than 
those of other countries? Do our children de- 
velop into more independent characters than 
those of most other countries? Is the moral 
character of our children largely due to general 
moral traditions and atmosphere? Is there a 
lessening of such traditions and atmosphere? 

Lesson 5. Can moral training be given 
without religion? Can religion be taught in 
the public schools without teaching denom- 
inational creeds? Does the prime duty of 
imparting spiritual education rest upon the 
parents or the Church? What are the elements 
of the spiritual education? 



WHAT TO DO 



THE DECREASING FAMILY 

By Prof. T. N. Carver, Harvard University 



Before we decide whether the decreasing 
family is a good or a bad thing, we must first 
find out what its consequences are. We can 
not determine what its consequences are until 
we know where the diminishing birth rate 
occurs, — that is, among what classes it is 
most pronounced. If the diminution of the 
birth rate is greatest among the employing 
classes, Jthe effect will be to reduce the supply 
of employing talent, therefore to raise the 
average compensation of the employing 
classes, and to reduce the compensation of 
the employed classes. If, on the other hand, 
the diminution were greatest among the em- 
ployed, particularly among the lower classes 
of the employed, the effect would be to make 
labor scarcer and so to raise the average 
compensation of laborers. 

It is commonly stated by superficial stu- 
dents that justice is all that is necessary to 
eliminate poverty. On the contrary, we 
might have absolute justice, — that is, every 



man might get exactly what he was worth, — 
and we might still have as much poverty as 
ever. Perfectly good and capable men might 
not be worth enough to enable them to live 
on their wages if conditions are such as to 
make their labor unproductive. One con- 
dition which will make a man's labor unpro- 
ductive is the oversupply of his kind of labor, 
or the undersupply of the other factors which 
have to be combined with his kind of labor to 
make it productive. 

In great industries there are various kinds 
of labor which have to be combined in order 
to get a satisfactory result. This calls for an 
occupational distribution of the labor supply. 
If, of the various kinds of labor which have 
to be combined in order to get efficient pro- 
duction, one happens to be overabundant and 
another scarce, the overabundant kind will 
be of little value and the scarce kind will be of 
high value. This is no reflection on the men 
who make up the oversupply. They may be 
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excellent men and, under reversed conditions, 
where theirs was the scarce kind of labor 
power, their wages would be high. But the 
fact remains that, under the conditions as- 
sumed, the laborers who make up the over- 
supply have a very low productivity. That 
is to say, there being already more labor of 
their kind than can be satisfactorily combined 
with the existing supply of the scarce kind, 
a few laborers more or less of their kind is a 
matter of very little consequence. For 
laborers of their class the alternative is a 
change of occupation or poverty. 

Moreover, the high wages of the scarce 
kind of labor and the low wages of the abun- 
dant kind are not the result of social injustice, 
unless the oversupply of the one kind and the 
undersupply of the other kind is the result 
of bad laws and customs. At any rate, no 
one could honestly blame the employers for 
paying a low price for the one and a high 
price for the other kind. 

From the law thus described it follows that, 
aside from the elimination of certain glaring 
injustices the discussion of which does not 
come within the scope of an article on the 
decreasing family, the only rational remedy 
for a bad distribution of wealth must be an 
occupational redistribution of the labor 
supply. Either those kinds of labor which are 
so overabundant that it is hard to find ways 
of utilizing them must be made less abundant, 
or else those kinds of labor which are so scarce 
that it is difficult to find men enough to fill 
the demand must be made more abundant; 
or, better still, both results must be achieved 
at the same time before we can have a better 
distribution of wealth with any assurance 
whatever that the improvement is to be 
permanent. 

Broadly speaking, the scarcest kind of 
labor power is that kind of business talent 
which knows how to start new productive 
enterprises and make them succeed, while 
unskilled labor is the most abundant kind. 

Aside from that kind of business talent 
which can start and run successfully new and 
better farms, shops, stores, factories, etc., 
there are certain highly skilled salaried po- 
sitions for which it is very difficult to find 
suitable men. Nearly every industry is handi- 
capped by the lack of such men. Increase 
the number of men who can do this work, and 
you will make possible an expansion of in- 
dustry which will create a new demand for 
the unskilled labor. If the supply of un- 



skilled labor does not increase correspondingly 
this will make wages higher and conditions 
better. When employers have to hunt for 
laborers and persuade them to come and 
work, then not only will wages be good, but 
factory conditions, hours of labor, etc., will 
have to be made satisfactory as inducements 
to the laborers. Thus the best way to remedy 
most of the industrial conditions of which 
we now complain is to increase the supply of 
business talent and of those special kinds of 
skill which are now so hard to find. 

One way to increase the supply of those 
kinds of labor power which are scarce is to 
train it. That ought, more and more, to be 
the function of our schools and colleges. Any 
one who is filled with the spirit of social ser- 
vice, and who desires to help remedy the 
industrial conditions of the present, will do 
well to train himself to become an employer. 
If he wants to do some noble, self-sacrificing 
work, he may deny himself luxuries and 
pleasures and devote himself to the study of 
problems of industrial management, burning 
the midnight oil, living, if he so desires, in a 
cell and wearing a hair-cloth suit, if these will 
help in the mastery of self and of the problems 
he is studying. Having by this severe course 
of self-discipline mastered the science of 
business administration, then let him start 
a productive enterprise and make better con- 
ditions, not consuming his income, but re- 
investing it in order to expand his business 
and create still more productive jobs. This 
may be less comfortable and less conducive 
to popularity than to talk unctuously about 
social progress and the evils of the present 
industrial system; but it will accomplish 
something in creating progress and better 
conditions. 

Another way to increase the number of 
employers is to breed them. If every one 
who has mental capacity to be a successful 
employer, or to do the highly skilled work for 
which talent is scarce, would reproduce him- 
self largely, — that is, have a large family and 
train his children in the best possible manner 
for these kinds of work, — he would be doing 
more for the solution of our industrial prob- 
lems than all the agitators and talking re- 
formers put together. Precisely because the 
very people who are capable of achieving this 
result do not have large families, the kind of 
talent which is already scarce tends to become 
still scarcer, and to still further aggravate 
the evils from which we are suffering. 
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What is there that can induce thoee people 
to have larger families who ought, in the in- 
terest of society, to be increasing the supply 
of the scarcer kinds of labor power? Nothing 
but a deeper sense of social responsibility, 
supported, let us hope, by a sound and virile 
religion. Religious duties are determined by 
the social needs. If society needs more men 
capable of becoming employers as much as it 
needs books, sermons, speeches, etc., then it 
is as much the religious duty of a man who 
is capable of doing so to rear that kind of 
children as it is to write books, preach ser- 
mons, or make speeches. Conversely, any 
one who is capable of rearing this kind of 
children and refuses to do so is as irreligious 
as he who refuses a call to the ministry or to 
be a social reformer. 

The family is a sacred institution only when 
and because it promotes a great social end. 
That end is not the mere multiplication of 
numbers. The spawning process would pro- 
vide numbers enough, and moreover, mere 
numbers, independently of quality, is not an 
important matter. There will always be 
people enough. The only question is, what 
kind? If they who are capable do not have 
children, then the institution itself is useless. 
Moreover, it approaches the condition of 
uselessness in proportion as the capable 
members of society refuse to use it as a means 
of filling the world with their own kind. 

The supreme importance of this aspect of 
the population question is what makes the 
family our most sacred institution. The 
supreme sanctity of this institution means 
nothing unless it means that the supreme 
ambition of every man should be that of the 
family builder. If any other ambition is 
allowed to take precedence over this one, it 
is a clear case of perversion, and can only re- 
sult in sterilization. The tendency of city 
life to develop other ambitions abnormally, 
until family building comes to be a secondary 
matter, probably has more than any other 
one thing to do with the dying out of city 
populations at the top. Every normal man 
who sincerely desires to lead the most useful 
and most moral life, should make it his chief 
ambition to found a noble family — noble in 
the sense of being capable and useful — and all 
his business or professional efforts should be 
for the purpose of securing such an income, 
or the building up of such an estate, as to 
make that supreme ambition possible. When 
he repeats the formula, "With my worldly 
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goods I thee endow, 1 ' he should be understood 
to be entering into a contract for the endow- 
ment of motherhood. That is the only way 
in which motherhood can be satisfactorily 
endowed. From that day forth it should be 
understood that his chief business is the en- 
dowment of her who is to be the mother of 
his children, in order that she may give- her 
undivided attention to the performance of 
her sacred function. And when she accepts 
the terms of the endowment, it should be 
understood that from that day forth she is 
consecrated to motherhood and to nothing 
else; that for the next fifteen or twenty years 
she should be constantly engaged with the 
functions of motherhood. This is what the 
Christian family means, both for the man and 
the woman. The Church which can realize 
among its own members this Christian ideal 
of the family will never lose ground. The 
Church which fails in this respect must expect 
either to lose ground, or to make good its 
losses by demagogic revivaJistic methods. 

But it can not be too much emphasized that 
marriage is not a right belonging equally to all. 
The family ambition is to be realized only by 
achievement in some kind of useful work. If 
a man is unable to earn an income sufficient 
to bring up a family properly, it means either 
that the world has little need for men of his 
quality, or that it already has so many of his 
kind that it finds it difficult to employ them 
all. In either case it would be clearly inex- 
pedient to breed more of the same kind. 
Therefore such a man ought not to marry at 
all. 

If no one were allowed to marry at all until 
he had a satisfactory income, say six hundred 
dollars a year, and if the law were supported 
by efficient prohibition of bastardy, it would 
not be very long until every normal person 
living would be able to earn at least that 
amount, by reason of the thinning out of the 
oversupply of unskilled labor. If every one 
who married on a small income would have 
only as many children as he could bring up 
properly and educate thoroughly, that would 
tend to thin out still further the lower forms 
of skill and bring up their wages. While if, 
through the revival of a pure religion among 
the more highly skilled, every one with an 
ample income would have a large family, bring 
his children up properly and train them 
thoroughly for the highly skilled occupations, 
especially the occupation of the employer, 
that would tend to expand industries and 
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create new demands for laborers in the lower 
ranks. 

But many will object to that part of the 
program which restricts multiplication among 
those classes whose labor power is already 
superabundant. These objections are some- 
times purely sentimental, and therefore not 
worth considering, and sometimes selfish, and 
therefore unworthy of respect. Foxes approve 
large families among rabbits. Those military 
adventurers who desire plenty of cheap food 
for gunpowder, those priests who desire 
large numbers of submissive parishioners, 



those employers who desire large supplies of 
cheap labor, likewise approve large families 
among the poor. But so long as the poor 
have large families there will be large numbers 
of poor people. But if the poor could be per- 
suaded to have smaller families, and to 
educate them thoroughly in order that they 
might avoid the overcrowded and poorly 
paid trades, then we should speedily find the 
problem of poverty solving itself, especially 
if the number of employers should increase, 
as the combined result of larger families and 
better education among the employing class. 



THE OUTLOOK FOR THE "RISING GENERATION " 

By Elsie Strong, Librarian, American Institute of Social Service 



A transitional age is one of upheaval, of 
opposing forces and tendencies, changing 
standards — hence the conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the present time. It is easy for the 
superficial to be blind to the dangers in a 
wider horizon, a new freedom, an increase of 
material prosperity. On the other hand, it 
is not strange that the thoughtful are troubled 
by evidence in many quarters of deterioration 
in both manners and morals. 

Many are asking not only whether the old 
times were not better, but even whether 
present tendencies are not bearing us to in- 
evitable destruction. In the periodicals of the 
last eighteen months we find such titles as 
"A Letter to the Rising Generation"; "The 
Vanishing Lady"; "The Abdication of the 
Parent"; "Is American Character Disin- 
tegrating?"; "The Social Usurpation of Our 
Colleges " ; "Is Moral Stamina Declining? ", 
etc. To many the substantial qualities of 
our Puritan forefathers would seem to have 
disappeared along with the old-time discipline 
in the home. Work poorly done, unreliability, 
a desire to obtain something for nothing are 
found everywhere. We have come to expect 
only "eye service" from servants and trades- 
men. Everywhere things must be made to 
appear better than they are. 

Whatever our national faults may be, we 
have congratulated ourselves that in the 
business world we are inferior to none; but 
among foreign nations we are notorious for 
our slipshod business methods. Our consuls 
make frequent complaint of the carelessness 
of American exporters as to postage and 
According to the well-known 
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missionary, Dr. Arthur H. Smith, "a business 
man of wide experience in far eastern coun- 
tries," when asked as to who were the worst 
business men in China, replied, "Americans. 
They are too impatient, they insist on big 
returns, they are unwilling to bear losses, 
they will not condescend to small matters, 
and they want their returns at once or they 
will quit." 

For such defects in character, the American 
home must be held largely responsible. The 
fact that so large a part of the education of 
children has been turned over to the school 
and other outside agencies has caused the 
home largely to lose its sense of responsibility 
for any kind of training. 

In a large proportion of families obedience 
is at best only fitfully required. This has 
been called "the child's age" and rightly, 
for often it is the parents who obey the chil- 
dren. Reacting from the struggles and hard- 
ships of pioneer days and the severities of the 
old New England theology, parents are de- 
sirous that their children should have the 
opportunities, the ease, and the pleasure that 
they themselves lacked. It is not strange, 
therefore, that with our young people in- 
clination has largely taken the place of duty, 
that a thoughtless selfishness and a lack of 
consideration for others are becoming typical 
of American youth. Never was the training 
of children such a problem. Ideals and 
ethical standards are changing and the ideas 
of many parents as to what their children 
should be taught are only too chaotic. 

The study of science, the spread of general 
knowledge, the contact with other races have 
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made us less narrow than our forefathers. 
To many, however, this broader outlook has 
brought loss of conviction, not only as to 
revealed religion, but regarding moral stand- 
ards. Biblical criticism has undermined the 
authority of the letter of the Scriptures; 
many do not yet realize that the authority 
of the spirit remains. With the recognition 
that God has revealed himself not only in 
the Bible, but in nature and in all ages and to 
all peoples, has come a religious tolerance 
which has often carried with it a good- 
natured toleration of low standards. 

In this time of uncertainty both as to belief 
and standards of conduct, we have been 
given as a nation the power and responsibility 
of immense wealth. No one, rich or poor, can 
escape the perplexities which have come with 
it. We are a nation of the new-rich, and 
vulgarity is one of our besetting sins. Indeed, 
it is becoming so wide-spread that we are 
losing the fine sense of the fitness of things. 
Show and superficiality are everywhere in 
evidence. The quantities of jewelry worn 
to-day on all occasions would hardly stand the 
test of the canons of good taste which gov- 
erned the gentlewomen of an earlier genera- 
tion. Our clothes must be in fashion, tho 
they be of poor material. We must have 
automobiles, tho we mortgage our homes. 

There is little nowadays that is not meas- 
ured in money values. Everywhere is the 
evidence of luxury or the striving after it. 
We are all bound to the "Wheel of Things." 
Never were there such temptations to self- 
indulgence. In cities and their suburbs the 
day of simple pleasures is fast disappearing. 
To young and old alike the theater is becom- 
ing a frequent necessity. The elaborate 
parties to which even little children are in- 
vited are often an embarrassing problem to 
mothers of moderate means, for of course 
their children must do as the others do. For 
many women and girls in our churches the 
weekly or semi-weekly card club is quite the 
accepted thing, but they have no time for 
a Sunday-school class — their Sundays must 
be kept free for week-end parties. The rising 
generation does about as it pleases in the 
spending of time and money, in the choice of 
friends and amusements. There has never 
been greater need of training in high ideals 
and self-control than now when the restrain- 
ing hand of parental authority and even 
guidance is largely withheld. 

Yet both parents and children are largely 



victims of the mad rush of the present age; 
life is strenuous both for the worker and for 
the seeker after pleasure. There is no repose, 
no time for thought. Even children have so 
many "engagements" that they are cheated 
out of the freedom and spontaneity that are 
their right. Self-control, conscientiousness, 
and perseverance are not brought to fruition, 
when nerves are overwrought in the hasty 
fulfilment of numberless tasks or the absorb- 
ing pursuit of amusement. 

Yet in many quarters new standards are 
arising. The search for truth, regardless of 
consequences — the fundamental cause of the 
intellectual and religious upheavals of to-day 
— has been creating, slowly and quietly, a 
broader, more solid foundation for the civili- 
zation of the future. The present generation, 
more than any before it, knows that law is 
universal, that there is a fundamental unity 
in life, that no man lives unto himself alone. 
The pressure of modern industrial and social 
problems has compelled a study of the laws 
governing society, which shows that their 
only solution is in a recognition of the fact 
that if we are to live at all, we must live in 
right relations. This knowledge, a fruit of 
the same scientific investigations which, in 
the religious world, have proved so unsettling 
to many, is being translated into the spirit 
of altruism. An expression of this spirit is 
found not only in the detached movements 
for human betterment recently become so 
numerous, but also in the ethical and civic 
revival which has been sweeping over the 
country. There is evidence on the part of 
individuals of a new sense of obligation to 
society. The responsibilities and duties of 
the favored classes are being increasingly 
emphasized. 

Undoubtedly there are those who have 
taken up certain forms of social work as a 
fad, but the leaders in these movements are 
largely earnest young men and women, an 
increasing number of whom are finding a 
manifestation of the God of their fathers in 
the laws of nature and of society, who hear 
the call of God in the needs of men. Out of 
the thoughtlessnes and irresponsibility of 
earlier years is already appearing a new 
seriousness, a seriousness not of mien, but of 
purpose, which expresses itself in work and 
sacrifice for others. In fact the youth of the 
present day are often much more serious- 
minded than they are willing to appear, for 
whatever their faults may be, we cannot call 
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them prigs. Our heroes will not admit that 
they are doing anything heroic — to them it 
is all in the day's work and jolly good fun 
at that. Many are feeling their way in the 
application of the new ideals, but each day 
brings added clearness of vision. 

The age of arbitrary external authority is 
largely past. The reaction against authority 
of all kinds, so characteristic of the present 
day, is passing. We are beginning to recog- 
nize the truth that freedom without obedience 
to law is, as Dr. John Kelman says, but " the 
freedom of one who has lost his way." The 
life of the future is to be based more and more 
upon that inner law, which is none the less 
the law of God because at the same time it 
partakes of the nature of things. Emily 
Huntington Miller says that "a great stum- 
bling-block with children is their idea that 
people when they are grown up do just what 
they please, because there is no visible com- 
pulsion upon them. They need to be taught 
that obedience is the law of life under which 
parent and child both live, and that we are 
to do the right because we say must to 
ourselves. Recognition of law, respect for 
authority apart from the individual in whom 
it is vested, obedience as a principle — these 
three are one. Self-control, unselfishness, 
these are its outgrowth, and from them 
naturally springs a shining host of what we 
sometimes call minor virtues — promptness, 



perseverance, orderliness, and a courteous 
regard for others." 

The parent of the future will require obedi- 
ence of his children, but in the words of 
Patterson Dubois, his attitude will be not 
"'I will conquer that child, no matter what 
it may cost him/ but *I will help that child 
to conquer himself, no matter what it may 
cost me.' . . . Parent and child are to meet 
in a joint effort on the part of both to do God's 
right, and not on the part of either for mere 
supremacy or mastery." Parents will take 
time to train their children. Too commonly 
the atmosphere of the home is one of hurry 
and worry. Leisure in the past has been 
largely determined by circumstances, the 
leisure of the future will be an achievement. 
When, however, fathers and mothers them- 
selves have a clear perception of values they 
will put "first things first" with their children. 

The family is a social unit typifying and 
reflecting society as a whole. As social ideals 
become clearer, as the parents of the future 
become obedient to the laws of their own 
being both as individuals and members of 
society, as their purpose in life ceases to be 
ease and luxury, business success and social 
distinction, we shall find order taking the place 
of chaos in the home, where as nowhere else 
can be developed a sense of responsibility, a 
regard for the rights of others, a devotion to 
the common good. 



HELP FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN IN AMERICA'S NEW HOMES 

By Mrs. Mary Clark Barnes 



The real dreadnaughts of a nation are not 
floating navies but stable firesides. If the 
number of individuals to be reached is de- 
cisive, any effective ministry to the home life 
of the future in America must find its largest 
activity in connection with the immigrant 
homes of to-day. "In no less than thirty- 
three of our largest cities the foreign popula- 
tion is larger than the native."* 

The problems of child life in America are 
increasingly the problems of the children of 
immigrants. The statement that "in the 
five States where the recent immigrant most 
often finds his home, his children supply from 
two to six times as many criminals as the 
children of native parents, "f is luminous with 

* " Poverty," by Robert Hunter, page 267. 
t Idem, page 289. 
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suggestion when taken in connection with the 
fact that "such material as is available 
would indicate that immigrants are no more 
inclined toward criminality, on the whole, 
than are native Americans, altho these 
statistics do indicate that the children of 
immigrants commit crime more often than 
the children of natives. "J 

Immigrant children, as a class, have not 
shown themselves deficient in mental ability. 
In our public schools in an almost incredible 
time after entrance they stand shoulder to 
shoulder with American pupils of the same 
ages, taking rank with the best. Then begin 
the hazards of a new life which the non- 
English-speaking parents, busy with the 

% " The Immigration Problem/' by Jeremiah W. 
Jenka and W. Jett Lauck, page 51. 
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problems of food and clothing and shelter, 
can not enter with their children. 

The noble army of devoted public-school 
teachers realize and strongly express the 
necessity for cooperation between school and 
home in any system of adequate education. 
In the case of non-English-speaking parents, 
such cooperation is negatived by the impas- 
sable barrier of language. 

"I can not communicate with the parents 
except through the child/' said a teacher, 
speaking of a boy who was going wrong, 
"and I have no idea of what interpretation 
he gives my communications to them." 

"We try," said another teacher, "to teach 
them to honor their parents; but the children 
are eager to be known as Americans. They 
are painfully conscious of the foreign look, 
foreign manner, foreign speech of the immi- 
grant father and mother, and soon manifest 
a feeling that inability to understand and 
speak the new language must be coupled with 
inability to guide them in the ways of Ameri- 
can life." 

So from the age of five or six years and up- 
ward, except in the few hours of the week 
during which they are in school or in the 
care of some child-welfare organization, the 
children become a law unto themselves, with 
the natural results which we find registered 
in criminal-court records. 

Public schools, Sunday-schools, all other 
agencies combined, never can supply the lack 
of childhood's trust in and reverence for 
parental influence and authority. A vital 
link in the tie between parent and child is the 
link of common speech. There can be but 
meager sharing of the child's new life by the 
parents until the parents have some acquaint- 
ance with the language in whose terms the 
new life is exprest. 

Child-welfare requires first of all and most 
of all reenforcement of home life by ministry 
to those who make the home — the bringing 
of religious education to the firesides of our 
land. 

If Christian men and women could realize 
what it would mean to young life in our 
immigrant homes to-day, what it would 
mean in the mature life of the community 
to-morrow, for children and young people 
who feel the widening gulf between them- 
selves and their parents to see American 
neighbors coming into their homes as friends 
of their fathers and mothers, teaching them 
English, showing neighborly interest in their 



adaptation to American life and ideals, surely 
time and strength would be found for such 
ministry even at the cost of some other en- 
gagements. 

Such service is being rendered through 
The Fireside League. The chief characteris- 
tic of the work is the individual meeting of 
individual need. In order to promote mutual 
helpfulness and cooperation a Central Inter- 
denominational Committee has been formed. 

A very simple constitution has been adopt- 
ed, stating the object of The Fireside League 
to be "The teaching of the English language 
and the promotion of Christian ideals among 
non-English-speaking people," and providing 
for four classes of membership: Teaching, 
visiting, contributing, and sustaining. 

This is the pledge for teaching membership : 

"I will try to communicate acquaintance 
with the English language to one family, or 
at least to one individual, within the next 
six months." 

Visiting members devote two hours a week 
to promoting the work of the League by visit- 
ing. The fee for sustaining membership is 
$25 a year. In some cases those who are 
unable to teach or to visit have been glad to 
share in the work by providing books for 
pupils who are unable to buy them for them- 
selves. The contribution to the work of any 
amount of money other than $25 entitles the 
giver to contributing membership. 

The Central Committee has adopted for 
First Lessons "Early Stories and Songs for 
New Students of English" at the popular 
price of 35 cents. 

Twenty of the "Stories" are from the Old 
Testament and twenty-one from the New 
Testament. Beginning with the simple terms 
of common life and daily need in "Abraham, 
the Immigrant," they pass gradually to the 
phrasing of broader experiences as exprest in 
New Testament Parables. 

Before being brought together in a volume 
all the lessons were successfully tested many 
times in different classes, including repre- 
sentatives of several nationalities in each 
class, and by teachers of various degrees of 
experience and inexperience. 

The "Suggestions to Teachers," in Appendix 
I of the little volume, enable one knowing 
only English to communicate readily to 
pupils who know no English a working knowl- 
edge of the language. 

Should difficulties arise in the progress of 
the work, the Central Committee will be 
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glad to render such assistance as may be 
practicable in response to communications 
addrest 

THE FIRESIDE LEAGUE, 
Room 1001, No. 23 East 26th St., N. Y. 



THE ABDICATION OP THE PARENT 

A Portion of an Article 
By William Channing Gannbt in "Unity " 

Is the tendency to parental abdication 
really but one phase of the rising " social con- 
sciousness," that is moving "the commu- 
nity" to assert its interests, its responsibil- 
ity, its authority, so strongly and in so many 
ways to-day? Instead of the " abdication, 1 ' 
should we say the " socializing " of parent- 
hood? Was old Greek Plato's recipe a proph- 
ecy, at last coming true — Let the State, not 
the Home, provide nursery and nurse to rear 
the coming generations? 

Whatever be the true answers to these 
questions, much is left to the parental func- 
tion after all. Physical birth, carrying with 
it spiritual birth and all the outfit of "hered- 
ity" — still quite an item! Nursery days — 
important as dawn is to daylight. General 
character influences radiating from parental 
examples, ideals— influences not only un- 
cscapable for good and ill, but dominant 
above all others, spite of the parent's abdica- 
tions. 

And one other thing is certain. Uncon- 
scious readjustment of parenthood to the 
conditions of modern civilization is evidently 
well under way; but conscious readjustment 
is becoming a necessity; if only to adjust the 
unconscious. And as it comes, we may see, as 
in so many other cases we find, that the first 
blind unconscious movement has carried us 
too far. Are we near the turning of the tide? 
It may be. Graft seems abundant in the 
capitols to-day — whole files of politicians 
seem to have abdicated statesmanship and 
even common honor; but Governor Hughes 
of New York did once say, "The time is not 
far distant when any bribery in legislative 
halls will be absolutely unthinkable, and no- 
body will be able to live under the suspicion 
of it." Greed seems abundant in all busi- 
ness to-day, and monopolies ride trampling 
and triumphant; but tho there will be more 
of them, the great captains of economic wrong 
are beginning to turn back to the public their 
ill-gotten gain, and the handwriting is on the 
wall against the Rockefellers and Carnegies 
of the future. So it may be with the abdica- 
tion of the parent. Signs of awakening to the 
mistake and peril of it multiply. Whatever 
new methods of child-culture may develop, 



the time is not far distant, one may hope, 
when certain old relations between parent 
and child will revive, and anything like real 
parental abdication become unthinkable — no 
decent parent able to live under the suspicion 
of it! 
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Gospel of the Kingdom Lessons, Series No. 5 




SUBJECTS FOR 1913 




JANUARY: Poverty. 


JULY i Rural Communities. 




5. Existing Conditions in the United 


8. Rural Communities and the Nation. 




States. 


18. Rural Communities of To Day. 




1$. Causes of Poverty . 


20. The Country Church, 




19, Effect Upon Morals. 


27. The Social Center. 




20. What To J>o Aboot It. 


AUGUST: The Mormon Menace. 




FEBRUARY: Wealth. 


8 The History of Mormonism. 




3. Existing Conditions in the United 


10. The Doctrines of Mormonism. 




States. 


17. Polygamy. 




fc Causes of Concentration of Wealth. 


24, The Present Situation. 




16, Effect Upon Character. 


81. The Political Peril. 




23. Effect Upon Society. 


SEPTEMBER: The Coming Church end 




MARCH: Socialism. 


Society. 




2, What Socialism Is. 


7. Its Sphere and Its Funct: 




2, The Merita of Socialism. 


11 Its Problem. 




16. The Dangers of Socialism. 


2L Its Possibilities. 




28, Syndicalism and Anarchy. 


28. Cooperative Action. 




80. Christian Socialism. 


OCTOBER: Morel TralaJug m the Peblk 




APRIL: Eugenic*. 


School*. 




6. Meaning and Scope of Eugenics. 


OL The Need. 




18. Importance of the Subject 


12. Methods. 




20 The Possibilities of Eugenics. 


12. Religion and Morals. 




27. Methods in Eugenics, 


26. The Church m 




MAYe Euthenie* ( Environment). 


NOVEMBER: The Unemployed. 




4. Heredity and Environment. 


2. The Seriousness of the f ' 




11. The Influence of Environment 


9. Causes. 




1©\ The Limitations of Environment 


1G. The Unemployable. 




25. What To Do. 


23. What Other Countries Are Doing. 
80. What We Should Do, 




JUNE; The Unlit. 






L Present Conditions and Their Causes. 


DECEMBER: Peace, 




8. The Community's Responsibility. 


Industrial Pen 




15. The Physically Unfit 


14. V 




22. The Intellectually Unfit 


21. International Pea. 




29. The Morally Unfit. 


Peace of God, 
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ospel of the Kingdom Lessons, Series No, 4 
SUBJECTS FOR 1912 




FIRST QUARTER 
Religion for Men 



JANUARY; Religion in Action. 
L The Delusion of Being Spiritual With- 
out Works. 
The Mistake of Works Without Faith. 
Religion a Thing for this World. 
Religion a Thing for Every Day. 



8, 

4. 



FEBRUARY: The New Police. 
L Existing Politics. 
i. Christian Politics. 
8. The Emancipation of the Voter. 
4 A Practical Program. 

MARCH: Chriitian Men In Social Action. 
L The Sphere of Action. 

3. Men and Religion Forward Movement 
81 The Brotherhood Movement 

4. The Y. M, C. A. 
& Big Brothers. 






SECOND QUARTER 
Woman and the Community 



APRIL: Women in the Home. 

1. All -Round Womanhood. 

2, Woman's Opportunity in the Home, 

3 The Fitting of Woman for the Home. 
4. The Idea] Home. 

MAYc Woman in Industry, 

Place in Industry* 
2; Woman's Wngee, 
8, Woman's Needs in Industry, 
4. What the Church Can Da 

JUNE; Women 1 * Public Activttiee, 

1. Influencing the Public through 
Home. 



the. 



8. Influencing the Public through the 

Church 
8. Women in Organisations. 

4. Woman Suffrage. 

5. The Woman of Leisure. 



THIRD QUARTER 
The Home and the Family 



JULY: Homee or T enemen t*. 

1. The Disappearing U 

Disappearing Family Life. 
8. Tenement and Apartment ChDdiwk* 
4, What To Do. 

AUGUST: Marriage and Divorce. 

1. The Decrease of Marriage, 

2. The Increase of Divoroo. 
8. The Causae. 

4 What the Church Can 13b, 



SEPTEMBER : Parent* end 



The Decreasing Fan 

ijmo Training, 

Physical Education. 
Moral Educatinu. 

lal Education. 

FOURTH QUARTER 
Crime and the Criminal 



OCTOBER: The Growth 
Crime. 
1. The Growth of Lawlessness 
%. Crimes of Violence, 
8 Corporate Crimea. 
4 Cause*, 

NOVEMBER: The Treatment of the 



1. Juveniles 
& : uilnala 

8, The Vagrant 
L The Ex-Conri 

DECEMBER: TU Prevention of < 

1, Environment 

2, Temperance* 

8. Work and Flay. 
A. Social Standards, 
5. Religion. 
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PREVENTION OF CRIME 



Climate is quite as essential as soil. Our 
lives are rooted in the established customs of 
the society in which we live. But public 
opinion is the climate in which our lives bear 
fruit in actions. Public opinion, to change 
the figure, is to the thinking and morals of a 
community what a composite photograph is 
to their personal appearance. In such a 
photograph all the idiosyncrasies of indi- 
vidual feature or expression are faithfully 
recorded and modify the final picture. So in 
public opinion, what you inwardly feel and 
secretly purpose are faithfully reported. For 
no man can adequately conceal that which 
is in him. That composite moral judgment 
of a community is the atmosphere, light, and 
warmth enfolding every one of us. It largely 
determines the character of our actions. 
Who can project himself wholly outside of 
the ruling ideas of his age and develop his 
life from his personal resources alone? If it 
be true that we live and move and have our 
being in the public opinion or composite 
moral judgment of the time and society in 
which we live, then every one of us is respon- 
sible to the extent of our personal values for 
the nature of that final expression of social 
character. This brings us to our first sug- 
gestion for the prevention of crime. Every 
one of us must keep himself in profound and 
intimate loyalty to the recognized standards 
of righteousness. What is crime? Is it not 
seizing a personal advantage out of the gen- 
eral good? If the respectable merchant 
stands in with the authorities, so that he 
uses the sidewalks unlawfully, let him not 
complain if the push-cart pedler makes a 
nuisance of himself. The merchant prince 
has simply helped to make the climate in 
which the act of the pedler comes to normal 
fruitage. They are brothers in crime against 
the community. The man who is notoriously 
sharp in business transactions is making it so 
much easier for the forger, the counterfeiter, 
and common thief. The man who keeps a 
well-stocked sideboard in his house has helped 
to create a climate in which the saloon thrives 



and the common drunkard is legitimate fruit. 
These all and their brethren in every phase 
of unrighteousness, are colaborers, partners 
in the common business of snatching a private 
advantage out of the common good. They 
are criminals and helping to make criminals. 
Every act contrary to the common good de- 
vitalizes the moral atmosphere which all must 
breathe and by so much lowers the moral 
vitality of every member of the community. 
Considering the signs of the times would it 
not be well for the Church forthwith to begin 
a crusade for personal righteousness; to lay 
upon the conscience of every man and woman 
an unsparing demand that in that calling 
where God has placed them they shall bring 
every thought and act to the line and plumb 
of spiritual rectitude. 

Hie training of children is a well-worn 
theme, but will never be worn out as long as 
new generations come upon the scene of ac- 
tion. Startling emphasis has just been laid 
upon the subject by the last message of that 
lifelong criminal and gang-leader who was 
shot upon the streets of New York. " I never 
allow my boy to play marbles for keeps. 
That was the beginning of my criminal 
career. I never allow him to be on the street 
at night. I am training him in athletics." 
Is it remarkable that a gambling mania is 
upon the country from Wall Street to the 
boys on the curb? The mothers in the par- 
lor, the fathers in the club, the hobos in the 
saloon, the college boys on the athletic field, 
the children on the street are all playing for 
keeps. Here is a tropical climate for crime. 
When a Zelig (leader of an East-side gang), 
gun-man, professional criminal, leaves his 
testimony against respectable society one 
hardly knows to whom the respectability ap- 
plies. In such a malarial atmosphere we may 
expect a madness among the people to get 
something for nothing. We may be sure that 
millionaire turfmen will be continually knock- 
ing at the doors of the legislature for a res- 
toration of the old betting laws. All manner 
of financial adventures and fraudulent 
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schemes will abound. Our courts and juries 
and policemen will be debauched. 

The most reassuring sign of the times is 
the awakening of society on the subject of 
child-welfare. Every intelligent person must 
settle it with himself that the state can not 
look for good citizens out of a slum environ- 
ment. It need not expect law-abiding sub- 
jects to develop in the border ruffianism of 
the street-gang. Children whose play, even, 
must pass in midst of scenes of filth and deg- 
radation can not easily escape the tremen- 
dous downward drag of that environment. 
Scientists are beginning to shift the emphasis 
from heredity to environment. Society will 
do well to follow their lead. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes' squib, the joke of two generations, 
is to-day a serious question. "What if all 
the children born this year in Boston were 
exchanged for the children born in Timbuc- 
tu?" Scientists are declaring, the little 
Bostonians would grow up white savages, 
the Timbuctuans would become colored 
gentlemen. 

Our profound science and philosophy re- 



specting the child need the backing of deep 
religious conviction. Every lover of God and 
men must set himself reverently and with 
purpose to the- task of child conservation. 
Our material resources will take care of 
themselves if we train a generation of men 
and women well grounded in the principles 
of true, righteous citizenship. 

The strict, impartial, and swift adminis- 
tration of justice to the criminal has doubt- 
less something, perhaps more than we think, 
to do with the prevention of crime. The 
fear of the law probably keeps many a weak 
conscience in awe. But the conviction is 
steadily gaining among thoughtful people 
the world over that the best results in human 
culture will ever come by working our nature 
through its highest faculties, aroused to spon- 
taneous joyful activity, and not by compel- 
ling men to walk in paths of virtue which 
they would never choose, and to wear a re- 
spectable character, as they wear their coat 
instead of shirt-sleeves on the street. The 
bit and the bridle for the horse, but inspira- 
tion for the human soul. J. H. E. 



FOURTH QUARTER-CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL 
DECEMBER— THE PREVENTION OF CRIME 



December 1 — Environment 

Scriptural Basis: The subject of this 
lesson may be found reflected upon every 
page of the Bible. Each book, each chapter, 
almost each verse in the Bible bears witness 
to the influence of environment. In the book 
of Job, which many consider the oldest book 
in the Bible, one feels everywhere the at- 
mosphere of the desert and of the primitive 
patriarchal life. The book of Revelation in 
its symbolism of highest heaven bears wit- 
ness to the age, civilization, and clime on 
which it was written. It is so everywhere. 
"At sundry times and in divers manners/ 1 
each writer wrote according to his surround- 
ings. 

Concretely and particularly the power of 
environment is plainly taught in the parable 
of the sower and the seed (Matt. 13 : 3-24). 
The sower sows the seed in various kinds of 
soil and localities. The seed is the same, but 
the result varies with the nature of the soil 
and of the locality. The seed sown in thin 
soil, on stony ground, among weeds, and on 
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good ground produces a very different har- 
vest, due wholly, according to the parable, to 
environment. The influence of environment 
is, of course, not the main teaching of the 
parable, but it is implied in it throughout. 
It is simply the teaching of nature and shows 
the vital connection between Christ's teach- 
ing and nature's processes. The universe is 
one, and the principles which apply to the 
growth of a plant, apply in their way to the 
upbuilding of a nation or of a soul. If this 
be true, we have a deep basis for environment 
as a preventive of crime. 

Thb Power op Environment: Probably 
the one far-reaching step which can be taken 
for the prevention of crime is to place the 
children and youth, and even the adults, of 
our land under a proper environment. This 
is not to say that environment is omnipotent. 
Under the best environment, at least as the 
word is ordinarily understood, souls will err 
and go astray. Nor is it even right to say 
that environment is the most potent influ- 
ence in life. Spirit forces can move life as 
environment can not — unless, indeed, we 
Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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include spirit forces in environment. A vital 
part of religion consists in putting the soul 
in communion with God, and does not this 
bring the soul into a divine environment, 
one which ought, indeed, to be the eternal 
environment of the soul? 

Even in its lower forms, physical, mental, 
and especially moral, environment has power. 
We are learning that nearly all crime is the 
result of diseased bodies, minds, or souls, and 
that the source of most disease, bodily, men- 
tal or moral, is bad environment. It is the 
crowded home, the polluted air, the evil 
practises, born often of wrong companionship, 
which harm the body. It is the lack of hope, 
the sense of injustice, the inability to cope 
with one's surroundings which largely cause 
the diseased mind. It is the whisper of wrong 
ideals, of appeals to passion, of councils of 
evil, which lure the soul astray. 

Environment has especial power over the 
young. The experience of all child-saving 
societies shows that if you can take a child 
early enough out of bad environment and 
place him in good environment, especially in 
a good home, you all but certainly save the 
child. The results reached at Elmira and 
other reformatories, as studied in our lessons 
for November, show what environment can 
do even for adults advanced on the down- 
ward path. 

Good Environment: The best environ- 
ment is that which reaches the moral nature; 
next comes that which gives hope. Let a 
youth be situated where, with agreeable 
work, he has hopes for advancement and a 
successful career, and not often will he be 
led astray — unless, indeed, examples of great 
wealth gained in wrong ways tempt his greed, 
or a fast life leads to wrong companionship 
or dissolute habits. Against these (except 
for religion, which we consider below) the 
best safeguard is the environment of a good 
home. Nor can one have a good home with- 
out at least a certain degree of space, pure 
air, and right surroundings. Men may be 
good even in the hells of life, but a good man 
can not be at home in a city hell. 

It is the life of the city which especially 
causes crime. It is true that some of the 
worst and most brutal crimes are committed 
in rural communities. Solitude and seclu- 
sion are not immune from crime, but the 
large majority of crimes are committed amid 
the unnatural conditions and gross iniquities 
of our great cities. In the State of Minnesota, 



primarily a rural State, farmers constitute 
half the population, yet commit only about 
2\i per cent, of the crime. Under a social 
and industrial order truly Christian there 
will be little temptation to crime. 

For the Young: Most important of all 
is right environment for the young. Miss 
Stadlander, a juvenile court officer in Pitts- 
burg, says that juvenile delinquency comes 
in most instances from parental delinquency. 
Two-thirds comes, she says, from parental 
drunkenness, criminality, or improvidence. 
As is well known, this is recognized by Judge 
Ben Lindsey in his famous Juvenile Court at 
Denver, where, when the case demands, par- 
ents can be arrested and placed under the 
surveillance of the court. The best envi- 
ronment to prevent crime is the life of a lov- 
ing, upright father and mother. From such 
homes criminals rarely come. 
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December 8— Temperance 

Scriptural Basis: As a means of pre- 
venting crime the scriptural basis is not to be 
found in any formal statement to that effect, 
but in the plain teaching of Scripture as to the 
evil results of intemperance and as to the duty 
of temperance. 

No proverbs or sacred books of any people 
contain more forceful condemnation of in- 
temperance, nor more scathing portrayal of 
its ill-effects, than those of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. "Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging, 1 ' says the book of Proverbs (20 : 1; 
see also 23 : 29). The prophets thunder 
against those who are "mighty to drink wine." 
Isaiah pronounces woes upon those who fol- 
low strong drink (Isa. 5 : 22-23 and 28 : 1- 
7). Joel and Nahum add their condemna- 
tion. Jeremiah (35) praises the house of 
the Rechabites because they drank no wine. 
In the New Testament the teaching as to 
temperance is characteristically positive and 
not negative. The evils of intemperance are 
not dwelt upon, but the duty of temperance 
is plainly taught (Gal. 5 : 23; Titus 1 : 8 
and 2:3; 2 Pet. 1 : 6). Above all, it is the 
idea of self-control, the mastery of the body 
by making it the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
that is of overwhelming importance. The 
New Testament gets at the root of things. 
It deals not with intemperance as a specific 
evil, but with the lack of control of our whole 
body, which leads to so many evils — lust, 
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gluttony, wrong indulgence of every kind, as Fp&nces Willard said in her last addresses to 
well as intemperance. ylJne W. C. T. U., "Twenty-one years of study 

Intemperance as a Cause op Crime: In/ and observation have convinced me that 



our study of the causes of crime in last 
month's lessons we found (p. 151) among the 
direct causes that, statistically, quarrels stand 
first and intemperance stands second. It 
was, however, also pointed out that a large 
share of quarrels are due to liquor, and that 
the two are usually so closely allied that they 
can with difficulty be separated. The ex- 
tent to which intemperance is the cause of 
crime is among the most generally accepted 
facts of sociology. The saloon has a terrible 
responsibility. Very many crimes are com- 
mitted under the direct influence of liquor, 
while of those which are not, many are 
plotted in saloons. Says Dr. Parkhurst, 
"The saloon is the prolific source of nine- 
tenths of the misery, wretchedness, and 
crime, and is, more than we know, responsi- 
ble for the social evil/' Said Thomas Byrnes, 
while superintendent of the New York Police 
Department, "After all, if we hunt vice and 
crime back to their lairs, we will be pretty 
sure to find the gin-mill. Drunkenness is 
the prolific mother of most of the evil." 

Temperance as a Preventive: If intem- 
perance causes so much crime, if follows that 
to develop temperance is, to say the least, 
one of the best measures for the prevention 
of crime. Hence every measure that will de- 
velop temperance becomes the duty of those 
who would prevent crime. Especially im- 
portant is the proper education and rearing 
of the young by scientific instruction on tem- 
perance, in the public school and the Sun- 
day-school, and by proper example and in- 
fluence at home. The Church can do much. 
The pulpit must plainly show the ills and 
ravages of intemperance, and also the duty 
of every Christian to practise and work for 
temperance. Christian women, through the 
W. C. T. U. and other organizations, are do- 
ing much and should do more. The com- 
munity must enact proper laws — laws of 
local option everywhere, of prohibition where 
that is possible, and of strict control and reg- 
ulation where prohibition is not possible. 

Social Action: It must not be forgotten, 
however, that intemperance itself is not in- 
frequently simply the result of other evils. 
If intemperance causes much poverty, it is 
also true that poverty causes much intem- 
perance. The lack of homes, of hope, of in- 
terest in life, drives many to the saloon. 



poverty is a prime cause of intemperance, 
and that misery is the mother and hereditary 
appetite the father of the drink haUucina?/ 
tion." /S^ 

Unhealthy work is a frequent ctfuse of 
intemperance. Overwork in stifling or ill- 
ventilated factories, mines, or workshops 
creates a thirst for stimulants. If every em- 
ployer would have sanitary workrooms, pro- 
vide bathrooms, restrooms, restaurants where 
good but cheap meals, with temperance 
drinks, could be supplied, it would go far 
toward securing temperance among the em- 
ployees and prevent much crime. Proper 
housing and "garden cities" would do much. 
The saloon has ruined many homes; let 
homes now replace the saloon. All that at- 
tracts from the saloon works for temperance 
and freedom from crime. Proper amusements, 
social centers, contribute largely to this, 
especially among the young. We consider 
play as a preventive of crime in our next 
lesson. But one of the best uses of right 
play, social centers, proper amusements, is to 
detract from the saloon. Church parlors, 
church parish-houses, Y. M. C. A.'s, gym- 
nasiums, settlements, probably do more 
against the saloon than mere temperance 
.leagues. Bring in the good and you displace 
/the evil. 



December 15— Work and Play 

Scriptural Basis: It is among the char- 
acteristics of Christ that he sought to save 
men, not so much by attacking evil as by 
bringing in the good — "the expulsive power 
of a new affection." He was the friend of 
publicans and sinners (Luke 7 : 34) ; he came 
to call sinners to repentance (Matt. 9 : 13), 
and his indignation was poured forth against 
hypocrisy. 

By living the right life, people develop an 
accumulative power for righteous living and 
also an accumulative power to resist evil. 
Saints are not tempted to enter saloons. To 
the pure, impurity is abhorrent. "Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good" (Rom. 12:21). Jesus therefore set 
the seal of his divine approval upon every 
form of right living, which includes both 
work and play. He lived the simple life of 
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a carpenter. He blest the marriage feast. 
He came that we might have life and have it 
more abundantly (John 10 : 10). Right work 
and right play have a deep basis in the Bible, 
and not the least as preventives of doing 
wrong. 

Work as a Preventive op Crime: The 
old saying has it that "Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do/' and there 
can be no question that idleness is at least 
the occasion of much crime. The cure for 
this, therefore, must lie in work, altho it must 
be remembered that not all work is a pre- 
ventive of crime. Some forms of work, during 
long hours, for example, in filthy or un- 
hygienic surroundings, work of a lowering 
nature, or work without hope or cheer, for 
small reward, often leads to crime, or at least 
drives men to stimulants or excesses which 
lead to crime. Especially is work a doubtful 
deterrent from crime when brutalizing, ill- 
paid work is put side by side with people who 
live in luxury with little or no work. Then 
men grow discontented and reckless, injus- 
tice rankles in their bosom and crime is 
committed. 

But steady, moderate, well-paid, hopeful 
work is one of the best deterrents from crime. 
Above all is this the case where the work is 
such as to interest and absorb. Men who 
have such work rarely commit crime. 

A man or woman may be considered as a 
bundle of so much energy. The amount of 
energy varies with the physical and nervous 
and moral development; but a certain 
amount is there. This energy is bound to be 
exercised. If not exercised in right ways, it 
will be in wrong. A good deal of crime is 
simply misdirected energy. This is espe- 
cially true of boy-crime. A boy is a bundle 
of ceaseless activities. If given right outlet 
in play or work, his energies perform their 
proper function; if they have not the proper 
outlet, they produce first mischief, then 
misdemeanors, then crime. The same is 
true of women and of adult men — only less 
true because they usually have less 
energy. 

It must be remembered, also, that this is 
not only true of physical energy, but of men- 
tal and moral. What we call "animal spirits" 
may prevail with the boy; but as we grow 
older, we demand activities for the mind and 
the soul. All must have and will have some 
interests. Most people are passionately fond 
of something. If their interests and pas- 



sions take a high form — an interest in good 
things, a passion for humanity, the result is 
well. But if people do not have these, they 
will have selfish interests and harmful pas- 
sions. People who become absorbed in work- 
ing for some great end, or develop a passion 
for some great cause, rarely commit crime. 
To interest the young in good actions and to 
develop right passions for service is the best 
way to prevent crime. This kind of work 
saves men. 

Plat as a Deterrent of Crime: What 
we have said of work is true of play; it must 
be the right kind of play; play that is ex- 
cessive, debasing, demoralizing, which ap- 
peals to passions or to greed — like gambling 
— such play is the occasion of much crime. * 
Witnessing demoralizing plays on the stage 
or in motion-pictures leads not infrequently 
to crime. Yet all these things testify in their 
way to the power of play, and show that if 
evil play can do so much evil, good play can 
not only drive out evil play, but in itself 
accomplish great good. Play is mighty, be it 
for evil or for good. The drama ought to be 
what it once was in the Greek world, and 
what to an extent the mystery plays were in 
medieval times, a chief means of teaching 
moral and civic lessons. People need to play, 
and will play. Those who have proper pleas- 
ures enjoy life; those who have no proper 
outlet for the play instinct grow restless, dis- 
satisfied, morbid, and crime finds them ready 
victims. The kindergarten shows what play 
can do for the child. Park Commissioner 
Dwight F. Davis, of St. Louis, produces rec- 
ords showing that the number of prisoners 
in the juvenile court of that city decreased 
17 per cent, during the three months that the 
public grounds were open. 

Mrs. Thalheimer, Assistant Probation 
Officer of Syracuse, N. Y., shows that in one 
section of that city, when a public ground had 
been established, juvenile delinquency de- 
creased 30 per cent, in two years. Play- 
grounds are efficient agencies in preventing 
crime. 

But we need rational play for the adult — 
not so much, however, entertainments, new 
spectacles, theaters, as an opportunity for 
play activity. A ball ground where men and 
boys can play is worth far more than a pro- 
fessional game which they can witness. The 
latter, indeed, does good. Our national game 
— baseball — costs much, and is probably far 
from making the wisest use of money. It 
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does much good in drawing men from worse 
amusements and undoubtedly prevents not a 
little crime. But men need to play more than 
to see play. -Golf beyond question saves the 
morals as well as the bodies of thousands of 
business and professional men. We need the 
same thing for workingmen and working- 
women. The Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
and the settlements do something in this line, 
but we need vastly more. The social center, 
the use of the schoolhouse as a clubhouse for 
the people, is in this line the best thing yet 
proposed. In New York there are some 
150 gymnasiums (public) for approximately 
3,476,476 adults, or 23,000 for each gymna- 
sium. We need social centers more than we 
need public libraries if we want to empty our 
jails. 



December 22— Social Standards 

Scriptural Basis: One of the marked 
characteristics of Christ's teaching is its re- 
versal of human standards. Before Christ 
came all religions were modifications of vari- 
ous ways to draw men along the sevenfold or 
the hundredfold path to God. Jesus Christ 
taught men not to save their souls but to 
lose them, to think not of self but of others. 
Other religions than Christianity teach 
chiefly of God and heaven; the gospels teach 
mainly of man and of earth. In social mat- 
ters Christ reversed human standards. "The 
princes of the Gentiles/' he said, "exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great 
exercise authority upon them. But it shall 
not be so among you; but whosoever will be 
great among you: let him be your minister; 
And whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant" (Matt. 20:25-27). 
At feasts he bade his disciples invite not their 
rich neighbors, the great and the mighty, but 
the poor and the lowly (Luke 14 : 13). Christ 
reverses moral standards. He told the chief 
priests and the elders that the publicans and 
the harlots should go into the kingdom of God 
before them (Matt. 21 : 31). Verily in Christ 
there are the last which shall be first and the 
first last (Matt. 19 : 30). These are but 
samples of Christ's reversals, but they run 
through all his teachings. Do they not show 
how Christ in his warfare against sin relied 
on the creation of new standards, and do they 
not therefore become the Scriptural basis for 
our reliance to-day, upon the raising of right 



social ideals as one potent means of prevent- 
ing crime? 

The Influence op Social Ideals: In the 
analysis of crime given in our October lessons, 
as crimes of lawlessness, crimes of violence, 
and corporate crimes, we saw running through 
them all the influence of wrong social ideals. 
Running through almost all corporate crimes 
and many of the crimes of lawlessness and 
violence we saw the love of money and the 
setting up of the attainment of wealth as a 
supreme end. Second only to the love of 
money as a cause of evil we found the law of 
pleasure, or gratification of the desires. The 
worship of money and of pleasure is the su- 
preme evil of the day and leads to a large pro- 
portion of crimes. 

A great deal of our trouble, too, comes 
from half education and misunderstood ideas. 
In America we owe much crime to a wrong 
conception of liberty. Thousands of our 
immigrant families, coming from Old-World 
paternalisms of Church or State, often from 
despotisms of throne or caste, finding them- 
selves here in a country where laws are rela- 
tively few, surveillance lax, and social con- 
ditions fluid, feel that they are free to do 
what they will, and, above all, that their 
children are free to do what they will. Par- 
ental discipline is neglected till the love of 
liberty becomes the love of license, and crime 
is one of the many natural ill results. Says 
Professor Smith in his Social Pathology, 
"One false philosophy is more destructive to a 
community than a thousand mistakes in po- 
litical organization." 

Among the Educated and Well-to-do: 
It is probably not, however, wrong social 
ideals among our ignorant and working-class 
families that is mainly responsible for our 
crime. As pointed out in preceding lessons, 
among what we call our "best families," in 
homes of the highest culture and of most 
Christian character, we have a notorious 
lack of the spirit of obedience to law: An- 
archy in the home is, if possible, worse than 
anarchy in the State, and anarchists in palaces 
are more dangerous than anarchists in tene- 
ments. Our corporations continually dis- 
obey law — disobey it more than do our 
trade-unions. It is not so much that our 
business men and well-to-do families intend 
to do wrong as that they have wrong social 
ideals — wrong ideals as to government and 
their duty toward it, above all, wrong ideals 
as to the chief end in life. 
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Business men conduct business, fathers 
teach their sons, and mothers teach their 
daughters, as if the main end of life was to 
get on in the world — partly from the stand- 
point of money, partly from the standpoint 
of social position. To this end everything 
gives way; in its attainment everything is 
forgotten — respect to parents, commercial 
ethics, obedience to government — often even 
honesty and personal uprightness. 

Another social ideal which deeply needs 
enforcement in America is the connection 
between crime and justice. This is particu- 
larly true of homicides. The New York 
World recently said, "We can check the in- 
crease of murder just as soon as we make 
would-be murderers know that punishment 
will be sure and swift, and we can check it 
in no other way." The American Prison As- 
sociation's committee on criminal procedure 
reports that not one out of four murderers 
in the United States is brought to trial, and 
that out of twenty-five brought to trial 
only one receives a death-sentence. Yet ac- 
cording to the same authority 10,000 homi- 
cides are committed in this country every 
year— more than the aggregate number for 
any ten civilized nations exclusive of 
Russia. 

Another application of the connection be- 
tween crime and justice deeply needed in 
America is to remove from our courts and 
from our legislation the stigma of having one 
law for the small offender and another for 
the large. A number of our workingmen be- 
lieve that if a man steal a dollar he is liable 
to go to jail, but that if he steal a million dol- 
lars he is liable to go to Congress, and that 
if he gives a little of his stealings to some 
charitable institution, he will be called a 
philanthropist. There is a great deal of 
exaggeration and of error in this opinion, but 
that it is the opinion of a large number there 
can be no possible doubt. And while it lasts, 
crime will last. What we quoted from Pro- 
fessor Smith last month is true: "Unearned 
wealth obtained by lawful processes in skilful 
hands is an argument forceful and persistent 
for the unlawful securing of unearned wealth 
by clumsier hands." No ideal and no en- 
forcement of ideals will do more to prevent 
crime in this land than the ideal of justice 
and its rigorous application. The prevalent 
idea that wealth in this land is favored is, 
we say, probably exaggerated, but is there 
not some ground for the statement? 
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December 29— Religion a Preventive 
of Crime 

Scriptural Basis: The whole Bible may 
be said to be the Scriptural basis for religion 
as a preventive of crime. The Old Testa- 
ment dispensation was a long training in 
righteousness and the avoidance of sin through 
religion. By faith, patriarch and prophet, 
priest and poet, walked with God and learned 
to obey his laws. Every Jew was taught by 
the power of faith to "cease to do evil and 
learn to do well " (Isa. 1 : 16-17). The moral 
law, the law of good living, was enshrined in 
the religious law; by the faith of their fathers 
the children of Israel were trained to avoid 
sin. 

In the New Testament the power of re- 
ligion in producing right living and the 
avoidance of sin is still more evident. The 
New Testament says less of moral command- 
ment than the old. Jesus Christ did not 
come into the world primarily to bring new 
moral commandments. He was dynamic; 
he came to bring the world power to fulfil 
the commandments the world already knew. 
He came to fulfil the moral requirements of 
the Old Testament. Christians are taught 
to obey the law through love and faith and the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. By faith are we 
saved — saved from sin. By the love which is 
in Christ do we overcome sin. The new life 
drives out the old life with its deeds. Chris- 
tianity is the best preventive of crime. 

The Facts: The evidence that Christian- 
ity is the best preventive of crime lies in the 
facts of history. Where is the country where 
life is safe, womanhood honored, childhood 
sacred, travel secure, which has not been in- 
fluenced by Christian teachings and modi- 
fied by Christian institutions? Christian 
lands are indeed far from perfect, but it is 
because they are not wholly Christian. In 
America we murder employees upon rail- 
ways and stifle children in our factories, be- 
cause in industry we have too often placed 
the law of greed over the law of love, but just 
so far as a nation is Christianized is crime 
banished. 

Many present facts as well as those his- 
torical ones point to the influence of Chris- 
tianity as a preventative of crime. In a re- 
cent number of The Congregationalist, Judge 
Fawcett of Brooklyn is quoted as saying: 
"Approximately 2,700 cases have been 
brought before me in my five and a half 
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years of service on the bench. During all 
this time I have never had to try a man who 
was at the time of the alleged offense, or ever 
had been, an active member of the Church." 

Of the Sunday-school Judge Fawcett writes: 

" I have asked each young defendant if he 
was a member of or an attendant at a Sun- 
day-school, and I have never been answered 
'Yes.' I believe in Sunday-schools. When, 
by means of suspended sentences or merciful 
devices, I have seen fit to give young pris- 
oners opportunities to lead better lives in 
freedom, I have in every case insisted that 
the first thing they must do is to join a 
Sunday-school." 

Concerning this statement and other sim- 
ilar evidence, the editor of The Congregation' 
alist says and says truly: "It really looks as 
tho the Christian Church quite sufficiently 
justified its existence to the nation merely as 
a preventive of crime, a barrier against re- 
lapse into barbarism, a police agency in pre- 
serving order, a preservative of common 
virtue and decency. We believe any careful 
student of sociology and morals will sustain 
Judge Fawcett's statement that the Church 
is a great curb on crime. Furthermore, we 
believe he would agree that it is the wall 
which holds the race from falling back into 
primeval habits and criminal instincts. There 
is as much truth as picturesqueness in the 
habit of calling those towns 'holes 1 where 
there are no churches and several saloons. 1 ' 
He comes to these conclusions: 

"First of all, this: Most of our respectable, 
attractive communities of high moral tone 
are so because the Church of Christ is there. 
Our beautiful towns are what they are, in- 
stead of being hotbeds of vice, drunkenness, 
and crime, because the Church is there. 
Church-members are not usually criminals, 
whatever else they are. Neither are all non- 
church-members criminals, but the vast ma- 
jority of criminals come from their class. 
Were not the town predominantly Christian, 
crime would make it impossible as a home. 
Therefore, every man in the community owes 
gratitude to the Church. He profits from it 
whether he serves it or not. It is better bur- 
glar insurance than the insurance companies. 
It makes the streets safe for his daughters. The 
stronger the Church is, the cleaner, healthier, 
safer, happier, more respectable the town." 

The Young: One of the most serious facts 
to-day is the development of youthful crime 
and misdemeanors. Says Judge Lindsey: 



"It is a sad and at the same time important 
thing that the increase of crime is largely 
among the youth of this nation. Facts and 
figures in this respect come almost like blows 
to remind us of our responsibility, and to 
suggest our short-sightedness." 

Is not this sad condition largely due to a 
falling off in our religious teaching of the 
young? Our boys and girls are probably 
taught fundamental ethics as truly as those 
of former years; they do not doubt that it is 
wrong to kill and steal and lie; the world 
conscience on these things has not changed. 
But what has changed is the acceptance of 
those religious sanctions which affect the soul 
and therefore the mind and the body. Young 
people know that it is wrong, but they are 
less afraid to kill and steal and lie; they are 
taught less to love honesty and virtue and 
goodness. It is not a change in ideas but in 
moral motives. Hundreds of thousands of 
immigrant families torn away from the re- 
ligious teaching of their old lands have found 
little or none in the new. Children of Amer- 
ican families, perhaps more especially among 
progressive families, have not fallen from 
the ethical knowledge of their fathers; they 
may have even more knowledge of ethics; 
but they have to a considerable extent 
parted from the faith of their fathers and 
from their religious training. We do not 
need so much new moral ideas as we do need 
a new religious spirit that can accord with 
modern thought and enable us to fulfil the 
moral law. The true full gospel of life is the 
best preventive against crime. This is largely 
a question of religious training. At a recent 
meeting of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion Professor Bagley, of the University of 
Illinois, read a startling resume" of an inves- 
tigation of the religious antecedents or affilia- 
tions of the prisoners in thirteen State prisons 
in the northern tier of States. "On the basis 
of the United States census estimate of the 
adult membership in religious bodies, the 
ratio of prison commitments to the propor- 
tion of the population affiliated with the sev- 
eral religious bodies, was studied. Those de- 
nominations paying least attention to re- 
ligious education of their youth and of their 
ministry were found to be most numerously 
represented in the prisons of all these States. 
In every state prison two of these religious 
bodies had the most representatives, while the 
two other bodies paying most attention to re- 
ligioii8 education had the fewest in every case." 
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Questions on Lessons. 

1. Is there anything in the universe which 
may not be included under the environment 
of an individual except the individual him- 
self? Is God our environment? Which is 
more potent, physical or moral environment? 
Give some samplesof thepowerof environment . 

2. What does the Bible mean by temper- 
ance? What does the word temperance 
mean? In what should we be temperate? 
How far does intemperance lead to crime? 
(See October issue, pp. 151. 153.) How far will 
temperance prevent crimet Is intemperance 
a cause or an effect? So far as it is the latter, 
how can we reach its causes? 

3. What kinds of work cause intemperance, 
evil, and crime? What kinds of work pre- 
vent crime? What kinds of play lead to 
evil? What kinds of play prevent crime and 
evil? Give some illustrations. What can be 
done for community play? 



4. How far do social standards affect indi- 
vidual morals? How far do unjust social 
standards lead to crime? What social stand- 
ards especially lead to crime? Who are 
most responsible for such standards? What 
new standards do we most need? 

5. How far does religion affect social stand- 
ards? How far the carrying out of our 
standards? How far does Christianity affect 
crime? What should we do to make it more 
effective? 

Questions for Discussion and Study. 

The relative influence of environment and 
heredity. 

The bearing of eugenics upon crime. 

The effect of civilization upon crime. 

The main needs in the United States to pre- 
vent crime. 
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Juveniles 

Addams. Jane. Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets. 1909. 50 cents. 

Civic League. Newport, R. I.. Report of Advis- 
ory Committee to Woman Protective Officer. 
Civic League Bulletin. Sept.. 1912. 

Fisk, G. Walter, Boy Life and Self-Govemment. 
1910. SI. 

For a "People's Club" and a "City Mother." 
(Minneapolis) American City, Sept.. 1912. 

Gospel of the Kingdom. Parents and Children. 
Sept.. 1912; Crime and Treatment of the 
Criminal. Oct. and Nov., 1912. 

Hart, H. H., Preventive Treatment of Neglected 
Children. 1912. $2.50. 



Henderson, 
Methods. 



C. R., Preventive Agencies and 
1912. $2.50. 



Hoben, Allan, The Minister and the Boy. 1912. 
$1.10. 

McKeever. W. A., Farm Boys and Girls. 1912. 
$1.50. 

Only Half Educated, Editorial, Outlook, Jan. 6, 
1912. 

Puffer, J. Adams, The Boy and His Gang. 
1912. $1. 

Rural Manhood, Published by the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. $1 per year. 

Schlapp, Max G., Feeble-Minded Boys and 
Crime. Survey, Mar. 2, 1912. 

Ward, Edward J., A Point of Agreement: the 
Public Schoolhouse as a Common Center for 
Political Deliberation and Expression. Amer- 
ican City, Oct., 1912. 

Idem, The Schoolhouse or the Saloon. Outlook, 
Nov. 2, 1912. 

Recreation 

Gospel of the Kingdom, Amusements. Feb.. 
1911. 

Hills. Alice A., Playgrounds for Grown-TJps. 
Survey, Aug. 24, 1912. 

Johnson, O. E., Play as a Moral Equivalent of 
War. Playground, July, 1912. 



Patten, Simon Nelson. Product and Climax. 
1909. 50 cents. 

See review: Amusements as a Factor in Man's 
Spiritual Uplift. Current Literature, Aug., 
1909. p. 185. 

Playground, Published monthly by the Play- 
ground & Recreation Assn. of America, 1 
Madison Ave., New York. $2 per year. 

Russell Sage Foundation: Child Hygiene Dept.. 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Recreation Bib- 
liography. 10 cents. 

Scudder, Myron T. Rural Recreation a Social- 
izing Factor. Annals of American Academy, 
March, 1912. 

Wells. G. F., The Country Pastor and Com- 
munity Recreation: Instances and Results. 
Playground, Oct., 1912. 



The Liquor Problem 

Brandt, Lilian. Alcoholism and Social Prob- 
lems. Survey, Oct. 1, 1910. 

Bagnall, Robert, Economic and Moral Aspects 
of the Liquor Business. 1912. 75 cents. 

Fighting Alcoholism in the Industrial World. 
European Methods. Temperance, July, 1912. 

Folks, Homer, Social Aspects of Alcoholism. 
Survey, Oct. 1, 1910. 

(Pollard) Pledge Method to Reform Drunkards. 
Survey, Oct. 7, 1911. 

Rising Tide of Drink. Literary Digest, Dec. 9, 
1911. 

Saloon and Vice: Statement by Dean Sumner, 
Chairman of the Chicago Vice Commission. 
Temperance, Oct., 1912. 

Sioo. Ernest. The Cost of Forty-two Chronic 
Drinkers. Scientific Temperance Journal, Bos- 
ton, Nov., 1912. 

Williams, Henry Smith. Alcohol: How it 
affects the Individual, the Community, and 
the Race. 1909. 50 cents. 

Idem, Alcohol and the Individual. McCture, 
Nov.. 1908. Alcohol and the Community. 
McCture, Dec., 1908. 
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WHERE THE OTHER HALF LIVES 
THE HOUSING QUESTION 

(Continued) 

By W. D. P. BLISS 
Editor of the Encyclopedia of Social Reform 



One other way in which it is endeavored to 
cope with the housing question is to build 
so-called model tenements. This is mainly 
done in New York by the City & Suburban 
Homes Company, formed in 1898, of which 
Mr. Edwin R. L. Could is president. It has 
several model tenements. The company has 
large capital, and its plan is sometimes 
spoken of as a combination of "5 per cent, 
plus philanthropy/' since it shows that 
philanthropists by investing in their company 
can aid in the erection of such model tene- 
ments, do a great deal of good, and yet clear 
a dividend of 5 per cent. The company has 
paid from the start. 

Compare with the old tenements a room in 
one of their model tenements. It certainly is 
attractive, and such rooms undoubtedly do 
good. The only trouble is that to make 
them pay they have to charge such high rents 
that only the better paid of the working class 
can afford to live in these model tenements. 
They do not meet the need of those who need 
them most. The rents are from $1.60 for 
very small rooms to $4.60 per week for the 
larger. This enables a few of the better paid 
working class to be more comfortable, but 
it is but a handful in the growing millions of 
New York City, and can scarcely be con- 
sidered a serious contribution to the great 
housing problem of the city. 

Look at a bedroom in one of those tene- 
ments. If you contrast it with some of the 
rooms seen in the old-time tenements, you 
will see what good housing means to the 
working classes, and especially to wife and 
child. If environment tells, and especially 
upon children, the environment of such rooms 
as these must tell, and equally in an unfavor- 
able way, courts and entries of filth and 
squalor. If we are to save the coming 
generations, the housing question must be 
met in a large way, and met soon. 

The Mills Hotels are efforts in another di- 
rection. These hotels are an attempt to meet 
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the needs of the unmarried men who must 
board or lodge. The cheap lodging houses of 
New York City are a disgrace to that city. 
There is one municipal lodging house on the 
East Side, but what is that among New 
York's millions? These Mills Hotels do furnish 
good accommodations at quite a reasonable 
price, and house, first and last, a large num- 
ber of men. But they are at the best but a 
drop in the bucket, and do not reach the 
lowest and most needy class. 

The coffee-room in one of these Mills Hotels 
is one of their best features. If there were 
more such coffee-rooms there would be fewer 
saloons. New York has a few such coffee- 
rooms, but among the poorer quarters it has 
a saloon at almost every corner, and sometimes 
four saloons. We shall never solve the tem- 
perance question in our great cities until we 
provide proper and sufficient substitutes for 
the saloon. The saloon in many cities is the 
poor man's club. It is a very bad and ex- 
pensive club, but it is his club, and until he 
has some other place where in freedom and in 
democracy he can meet his fellow men, he is 
likely to patronize the saloon. A settlement 
coffee-room, or a social center of absolute 
democracy is needed in every few blocks in 
our great cities. 

We now come to consider what is being 
done on the housing question outside of New 
York City. Quite a number of manufac- 
turing concerns through the country are 
beginning to provide houses for their em- 
ployees. There has been considerable im- 
provement. A glance at the houses first 
put up by any firm for its employees shows the 
houses very bare and unattractive. The cor- 
porations have learned to do better since. 

The first improvement was to build single 
houses and with individuality. There is no 
reason why every house should be built 
exactly alike. Poor people like variety as 
well as rich people, and they like their houses 
to be different from other houses. Then they 
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take an interest in it and beautify it and care 
for its grounds. It becomes their home. 

One of the most beautiful industrial vil- 
lages, or so-called "model villages," erected 
by an American firm is at Hopedale in Rhode 
Island, built by the Draper Company, 
makers of cotton machinery. Most of the 
buildings are two-story buildings, and rent 
for $8 to $12 a month; a few can be had for 
$6. The company has several hundred of such 
houses, and they pay from 2 to 4 per cent, on 
the investment. Water, baths, electric light, 
or gas are provided for most of the houses. 

A still more beautiful American model 
industrial village is at Ludlow, near Spring- 
field, Mass., built by the Ludlow Manufac- 
turing Association for the workers in their 
jute and hemp mills. They have over 500 
such houses. A fair house with eight rooms 
and a bath can be hired for $10.75. No 
houses are sold. There is also a fine club- 
house for the employees with library, baths, 
gymnasium, etc. 

Really to see, however, what wise and far- 
seeing employers may do for the housing of 
their employees, we have to cross the ocean 
and visit some industrial villages in England 
and on the continent. We will visit, first, 
Port Sunlight, where Mr. Lever manufactures 
his famous Sunlight Soap. It is very near 
Liverpool in England. The population is 
over 6,000, yet only 9 per cent, of the land is 
built upon. All else is open and beautiful. 
Mr. Lever has learned and has taught the 
world that it pays to make workingmen's 
houses beautiful. 

Visit one of the houses. Imagine a village 
of such houses, all surrounded by gardens, 
with plenty of fresh air. Most of the houses 
are built in blocks of two to seven houses to a 
block. They are of brick, and each house is 
different, having individuality and beauty. 
There is a density of only 50 or 60 to the acre. 
Compare that with 1,000 to the acre in por- 
tions of New York. The death rate in Port 
Sunlight is about nine per thousand. Com- 
pare this with 18 or 20 per thousand in most 
cities. 

There is no wonder that the people who 
live in such houses love them and keep them 
neat and beautiful. Mr. Lever calls what he 
does " prosperity sharing." He has prospered 
by his business and a portion of his profits 
he shares with his employees. Rents are only 
five shillings a week ($1.20). This does not 
meet the cost of their erection and mainte- 



nance, but Mr. Lever has shown that it more 
than pays in producing better employees. 
His business as a whole pays well. 

Enter one of the buildings. Each cottage 
has a bath. Most of them contain a bedroom 
(or two bedrooms), a living room, kitchen, and 
bathroom. Almost every house has a little 
garden, though some have only an allotment 
in a general field, where they may raise either 
flowers or vegetables. 

There is a fine club-house, or rather there 
are club-houses, at Port Sunlight, for there is 
more than one. Mr. Lever provides for the 
comfort, health, and welfare of his employees 
in many ways. There is a gymnasium, open- 
air bath, a magnificent restaurant, bowling 
alley, an inn, and several co-operative stores. 
The community has voted to allow a well- 
managed "pub" or saloon. There is great 
variety in the buildings, but all are of one 
general type of antique half-timbered design, 
so there is general unity, yet with variety. 

Call at the office of the firm. Not many 
girls, even of the enormous wealthy corpora- 
tions of New York City, work in such offices. 
Yet it all pays. When an employer treats his 
employees well and cares for their housing and 
surroundings, all experience shows that it pays 
well. England and Europe have generally 
gone much further in this respect than 
America. America must catch up or be left 
behind in the race. 

In England, however, more interesting 
still, is Bournville, erected by Mr. George 
Cadbury, at his famous and successful cocoa 
manufactory near Birmingham, England. It 
no longer belongs to Mr. Cadbury. It be- 
longs to the British people. Mr. Cadbury 
in 1900 deeded it over to a trust for the people. 
He gets no profit from it, nor does any other 
individual. By the terms of the trust, all the 
profits must be spent for the good of the peo- 
ple who live there. No private persons can 
own land in Bournville, but they can lease 
little homes for ninety-nine years. 

Visit one of its houses. As at Port Sunlight, 
no two houses are alike. The majority of the 
houses have two living rooms, three bed- 
rooms, kitchen and bath. Some of the houses 
have a bath sunk in the kitchen floor, covered, 
of course, by the floor when not in use. 
The rentals range from $1.08 a week to $1.92. 
Think what it means to workingmen to get 
such houses at such rents. Each house has a 
considerable garden attached to it. 

In Bournville, houses and factories occupy 
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only 14 per cent, of the area; 63 per cent, of 
the land is gardens. Some of the first houses 
were built in 1879, but most of them not until 
1895. But it is already a great success. 
The revenue of Bournvilie is $25,000 per year. 
There are over 500 houses on 458 acres. 

Many of the English cities have under- 
taken to provide improved artisan dwellings, 
notably London. We shall speak of these 
under the head of The Coming City. But 
here we must refer to the fact. An example 
is in Glasgow, The George's Court. It has 
much open space. Many of these model 
buildings in English cities have really cost 
nothing, because the city has bought dilapi- 
dated property and improved it, and sold 
a portion of it, or leased it, for enough even- 
tually to pay the whole cost. 

A London illustration of this is in connec- 
tion with developing a needed new street, 
right in the heart of London, the King's Way. 
The city bought more land than was needed 
for the undertaking, but so improved the land 
that it was able to sell a portion of the land 
for enough to meet the entire cost of the 
improvement, and have a small portion of 
valuable land besides. The undertaking, 
therefore, did not cost the citizens a single 
penny. 

When will our American cities learn to be 
as wise? We make improvements, but we 
pile up enormous municipal debts, and let 
private landlords reap most of the benefit. 
Three small parks on the East Side of New 
York, opened between 1898 and 1908, and 
containing less than one acre between them, 
cost the city $5,237,363. That is more than 
the whole of Central Park, with its 840 acres, 
cost the city in 1853-63. Cities ought to buy 
their own land and get the unearned incre- 
ment for the citizens, not leave it all to 
landlords. 

In Germany they are doing even more, as 
is seen by the proportion of land owned in 
different German cities by the city itself. 
In old Frankfort, 48.9 per cent, of the city 
area, nearly one-half, is owned by the city 
government. 

The city of Berlin owns 240 per cent, as 
much land as the whole area of that city, 
mainly outside the city. That is, she owns 
in the suburbs enough land, with her city 
property, to make up nearly two and a half 
times the whole area of the city. She is 



selling or using this land largely for homes for 
the working classes, sold or leased nearly at 
cost, the city making but a little profit. 
In American cities almost all the land in 
the suburbs for sale is bought up by real 
estate companies for speculative purposes, 
speculating in the lives of citizens. 

Berlin has many model tenements with 
much open space. Germany's land laws and 
house regulations are for the benefit of the 
people. Ours are for the benefit of the rich. 
New York is not the only sinner in America. 
A certain block in Pittsburg sold for $30,000 
in 1884; twelve years later, in 1896, it sold 
for $185,000, and after another twelve years, 
in 1908, for $400,000, giving an unearned 
increment upon one block of $370,000 in 
twenty-four years. This is the way we de- 
velop millionaires in America. And this is 
why we have overcrowded cities and families 
live in two rooms, and children die. In 
Europe they are getting wiser. 

The city of Uhn in Wurttemberg, a small 
city of about 50,000 inhabitants, is in many 
ways a model to the world. About twenty 
years ago it became necessary to tear down 
the ancient fortifications of the city and make 
large improvements. The city knew this 
would make the land more valuable, and did 
not propose to have the profits go to private 
owners. So it went to work buying as much 
land as it could before the improvements. 
To-day the city owns three-quarters of the 
land within the city limits and much in the 
suburbs, and has made a profit of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. It has the lowest taxes 
of any large city in Wurttemberg. It pays 
people to live there. The city has built 
houses for about one-sixth of the inhabitants. 
Land is sold at cost for use, if soon built on, 
but if not used, if resold or re-let, the city can 
take back the land at the original selling 
price. Citizens are thus encouraged to use 
the land, but are not allowed to make any 
profit by land speculation. A building so- 
ciety is allowed only four per cent, profit. 
The city is for the people, not for the land- 
lords or the iendlords. A three-room apart- 
ment with kitchen can be hired for $5 a 
month. 

When will America learn wisdom? When 
will our employers care for the housing of 
their employees as they do in Europe? When 
will our cities use the land for the people? 
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War. Cost of L 79 

Wealth, Problem of i. 18-24 

What to Do: 

A Social Program (Henderson) ii. 83 

About Public Officials ii. 49-60 

Accidents OL 155 

Amusements iii- 28 

Birth Rate iv. 181, 137 

ChUd Labor i.7-8 

Columbus, Ohio, Lessons from a. 51-55 

Country Church tt. 161-169 

Housing iv. 102-111 

Immigration i. 72; U. 81-86; iii. 89 

Institutional Church a. 1 77- 178 

Marriage and Divorce iv. 121-128 

Minimum Wage ai. 13S 

Occupational Diseases ia. 170 

Religion for this World iv. 9-10 

Social Center iii. 105 

Social Purity iii. 9. 45 

Socialised Churches a. 5^-61 

Suggestions Listed iL 129-133 

Sunday Labor ai. 122 

Town Surveys a. 65-69 

Tuberculosis aL 186 

What One Clergyman Did a. 97 

Woman in Industry i. 15-16; iv. 71-78 

White Slave Trade aL 86-45 

Woman and the Home iv. 49-63 

Woman in Industry, Wages, Hours, etc. L 10-16 

Dr. Strong on L 9 

Woman's Public Influence iv. 81-96 

Woman Suffrage iv. 86-94 

Woman's Work iv. 65-79 

Worldngman. See Labor 

Y. M. C. A. iv. 88, 42 

Immigration Work a. 81-86 
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GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM 

Now in Stock 



VOL. 3. Series of 1911. First Quarter: The Church and Social Purity. 
Second /Quarter: Immigration. Third Quarter: The Church and 
the Workingman. Fourth Quarter: Dangerous and Unsanitary 
Occupations and Conditions. 

Ready End of January 
VOL 4. Series of 1912. First Quarter: Religion for Men. Second Quarter: 
Woman and the Community. Third Quarter: The Home and the 
Family. Fourth Quarter: Crime and the Criminal. 



Price, 75 cents, cloth. 60 cent*, paper 

PREMIUM OFFER 

For every 5 new annual subscriptions we will give free a copy of Vol. 8, paper. 
For every 10 new annual subscriptions. Vol. 8, cloth. 

For every 50 new annual subscriptions, one cloth bound of Bliss* "New Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform*' A book no clasB or leader in these studies can afford to be without. 



In Great Demand 

IN SIX WEEKS WE HAVE RECEIVED ORDERS FOR a 4 o LECTURES 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Prepared by W. D. P. BUSS 

Editor of "Ths Bncycloptdia of Social Itybrm" 

Six type- written lectures, each accompanied by 50 lantern slides npon the following 
subjects: 

Hours and Wages; or, How the Other Half Lives, 

Housing; or, Where the Other Half lives. 

Women and Children in Toil; or, The New Slavery. 

The Amusement Problem; or, Dance Halls, Social Centers, etc 

The Battle for Health jor, Hygiene, Anti-tuberculosis, etc 

The Coming City; or, The Problems of the Municipality. 

TERMS 

$3.00 per lecture or $15 for the six, and expressage both ways. 

COMMENTS 

"Splendid lectures. "—Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A. 
"The lectures and slides were superb." — M. E. Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 
"The audience began with 500 and increased to 800 and 1,000." 
"The lectures and slides are all you claim and more too. We have 
packed houses." — Olympia, Wash. 

Address: M. J. WHITTY, The American Institute of Social Service 
80 Bible House, New York 

The lecture* can be supplied from eentree in Indtonapolit, Ind., Oakland, Col, and Alberta* Canada. 



Gospel of the Kingdom Lessons, Series No. 5 


SUBJECTS FOR 1913 


JANUARYS Poverty. 


JULY: Rural Communities. 


5. Existing Conditions in the United 


6. Rural Communities and the Nation. 


States. 


18. Rural Communities of To-Day. 


13. Causes of Poverty. 


90. The Country Church. 


19. Effect Upon Morals. 


97. The Social Center. 


26. What To Do About It. 






AUGUST: The Mormon Menace. 


FEBRUARY: Wealth. 


8. The History of Mormonism. 


2. Existing Conditions in the United 


10. The Doctrines of Mormonism. 


States. 
9. Causes of Concentration of Wealth. 


17. Polygamy. 




94 The Present Situation. 


16. Effect Upon Character. 


81. The Political Peril. 


98. Effect Upon Society. 






SEPTEMBER: The Comta* Church and 


MARCH: Socialism. 


Society* 


9. What Socialism Is. 


7. Its Sphere and Its Function. 


9. The Merits of Socialism. 


14. Its Problem. 


16. The Dangers of Socialism. 


91. Its Possibilities. 


98. Syndicalism and Anarchy. 


98. Cooperative Action. 


80. Christian Socialism. 






OCTOBER: Moral Training in the Pabfic 


APRILs Eugenics. 


Schools. 


6. Meaning and Scope of Eugenics. 


5. The Need. 


18. Importance of the Subject. 


19. Methods. 


90. The Possibilities of Eugenics. 


19. Religion and Morals. 


97. Methods in Eugenics. 


96. The Church and the School. 


MAY: Euthenics (Environment). 


NOVEMBER: The Unemployed. 


4. Heredity and Environment 


9. The Seriousness of the Problem. 


U. The Influence of Environment. 


9. Causes. 


18. The Limitations of Environment. 


16. The Unemployable. 


96. What To Do. 


98. What Other Countries Are Doing. 1 


JUNE: The Unfit 


80. What We Should Do. | 

1 


1. Present Conditions and Their Causes. 


DECEMBER: Peace. 

j 


8. The Community's Responsibility. 


7. Industrial Peace. ! 


15. The Physically Unfit 


14 War. I 


99. The Intellectually Unfit 


91. International Peace. 1 


99. The Morally Unfit 


98 The Peace of God. j 


The Service* of Dr. J. H. Ecob are available 


for addresses on week days or Sundays. Tail 


involves no expense except fc 


nt traveling and entertainment. 
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